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POETRY. 


(For the Woman’s Journal.) 
REGRETTED? 
BY SELWYN L. STELLIS. 

Nay, it is better as it is, 

Although it seemed so bitter then, 

If love’s fultilment mine had been, 
As dreamed I in those hours of bliss. 
She would not seem etherial now; 

Eating and drinking—sordid things 

Had stolen away those fancied wings, 
And that rare halo from her brow. 














Now, she my goddess still can be, 
In my soul's soul, she’s what I dreamed, 
Severed, the vision is undimmed, 
Faultless, unchanged, the same to me. 
Though I shall clasp her ne’eragain, 
Though what was hoped can never be, 
Regret chants low in minor key 
“There is a comfort in the pain ;” 
For, may be, were she mine to-day, 
The virtues, once I dreamed, were there, 
Had vanished one by one in air, 
Her sweetness melted all away.” 
Oh! better lose her from my arms, 
, Than that ideal from my heart; 
Better live lonely and apart, 
Than lose the vision of her charms, 
Absent to sense, o’er mountains far, 
In my soul ever throned the Queen, 
More truly mine, since all unseen— 
Absent to sense, soul’s guiding star. 
8o much terrestrial though I miss, 
With lonely sorrow haunted yet, 
I still can sing above regret, 
“Yes! it is better as it is.” 
-_—-—— 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
NINETY YEARS. 
BY SARAH AMELIA GIBBS. 


Open the window wider 

And draw the curtain away. 

Open the door for a welcome 

To him who will come to-day. 

I know I was hasty and foolish, 

Will it answer to tell him so? 

And say, I repent the answer 

I gave him a year ago? 

He bade me then “remember” 

(He was always tender and true,) 
“If ever you need me Annie, 

I surely will come to you.” 

But what is that you are saying? 
That t’was seventy years ago, 

That I'm blind with age and sorrow 
And my hair is white as snow? 

You speak of my namesake Annie, 
And you were named for her, 

(Tis strange what curious fancies 
These children’s minds will stir.) 
Who calls me wife and widow 

And speaks of a life of care? 

Are the twenty summers come and gone 
A weight that I cannot bear? 

You have talked of my age and troubles 
Till I cannot spin to-day, 

You may put the flax in the chamber 
And carry the wheel away, 

Who says tis a score of Summers 
Since I have carded or spun, 

When the finest and fairest of linen 
Lies bleaching out in the sun? 

You say that L married another; 

That Jonathan Howard is dead; 

When he comes, I shall tell him the foolish 
Unreasoning things you have said; 
How I was a wife and a widow, 

And now am achild again, 

While the children I rocked in the cradle 
Have grown into women and men. 

You tell me that Annie, my namesake, 
More than three-score years has seen, 
And my youngest is half a century old; 
While graves lie thick between, 

And the dear old home and village 


Are hundreds of miles away, 

Though the scent of my damask roses 

Floats in at the door to-day. 

I hear the brown bees humming 

And feel the Summer breeze, 

1 hear his footsteps coming 

Under the chestnut trees. 

I have found it weary waiting, 

But all the pain is past. 

The sun shines clearer after rain, 

And rest is sweet at last. 

Can it be I have been mistaken ? 

The mist creeps o'er the hill, 

The rain falls on the window, 

The day grows dark and chill, 

I cannot quite remember, 

The things I would like to say, 

But | know he will come to-morrow, 

Though he failed to come to-day? 
Benson, Vt. 


-_———_— ~- = 


GUILD'S SIGNAL. 


(Mr. Bret Harte, inthe Tribune, celebrates William 
Guild, the engineer of the train which, on the 19th 
of April, plunged into Meadow Brook, on the line of 
the Stonington and Providence Railros It was 
his custom, as often as he passed his home, to whistle 
an “all's well,’ to his wife. He was found, after the 
disaster, dead, with his hand on the throttle-valve of 
his engine.) 

Two low whistles, quaint and clear, 
That was the signal the engineer— 
That was the signal that Guild, ’tis said— 
Fave to his wife at Providence, 
As through the sleeping town, and thence, 
Ont in the night, 
On to the light, 
Down past the farms lying white, he sped! 
As a husband's greeting, scant, no doubt, 
Yet to the woman looking out, 
Watching and waiting, no serenade, 
Love song or midnight roundelay 
Said what that whistle seemed to say: 
“To my trust true 
So love to you! 
Working or waiting, Good night!” it said. 
Brisk young bagmen, tourists fine, 
Old commuters along the line, 


Brakemen and porters glanced ahead, 
Smiled as the signal, sharp, intense, 


Pierced through the shadows of Providence— 
“Nothing amiss— 
Nothing !—it is 
Only Guild calling his wife,’ they said. 
Summer and Winter, the old refrain 
Rang o’er the billows of ripening grain, 
Pierced through the budding boughs o’erhead, 
Flew down the track when the red leaves burned 
Like living coals from the engine spurned; 
Sang as it flew; 
“To our trust true, 
First of all, Duty—Good night,” it said. 
And then, one night, it was heard no more, 
From Stonington over Rhode Island shore, 
And the folk in Providence smiled and said, 
As they turned in their beds, ‘“The engineer 
Has once forgotten his midnight cheer.” 
One only knew, 
To his trust true, 
Guild lay under his engine, dead. 
—Bret Harte. 








| 

| - _ — 
THE NEW UNIVERSITY. 

| I know but little about the new Boston Uni- 
| versity, beyond what is stated in the news- 
| papers; but that little is enough—if they tell 
| the truth—to show that it is one of the most 
important educational enterprises if not. the 
most important, ever undertaken in America. 

It is easy to say that a great University can- 
not be created in a day. Thatistrue. It can- 
not be created in a day, but it can be created 
in twenty years, if its projectors have money 
enough and energy enough and a good location 
and a good plan and a liberal spirit. The two 
largest German Universities—those of Berlin 
and Munich—were founded within the present 
century; andin our own country the Mich- 
igan and the Cornell Universities have sprung 
at once into prominent rank, with far inferior 
advantages to those claimed for this new-born 
rival. Let us consider some of those advan- 
tages. 

First, money, the material basis of all great 
| organized success. An eminent College Presi- 
| dent wrote, not long since, ‘“The money ques- 
| tion disheartens most of our colleges. A col- 

lege-president is merely a money-collector.”’ 

From this “slough,” as the same writer else- 
| where calls it, the happy officials of Boston 
University will soon be forever free; if it be 
true, as reported, that the estate of the late 
Mr. Rich,—on which the University is soon to 
enter,—is expected to yield ten millions of 
dollars. When we consider that the whole in- 
vested property of Harvard University, by the 
Treasurer’s last report is but about two mil- 
lions and a half, ($2,508,254), the enormous 
wealth of the new enterprise may be imagined. 
| To be sure, this estimate as to Harvard does 

not include the large amount now invested in 

buildings and libraries. But it is also true 
| that the plan of the Boston University super- 
sedes the necessity of these instruments, 
What is this plan ? 

It is, in brief, the plan of the Scotch univer- 
sities, as distinct from the English,—of the 
Michigan University as distinct from Harvard 
and Yale. A friend of mine, now in Europe— 
| officially connected with Harvard University, 
and its devoted friend—wrote me, the other 
day, that he found in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 





— 


more hints for American collezes than all Ox- 
ford and Cambridge could give. The Scotch 
Universities offr no rich fellowships, no learn- 
ed leisure, no halls and gardens and cloisters ; 
they offer only teachers and lecture rooms, 
books and examination-papers,—in short, 
“plain living and high thinking.” Yet this 
plainness permits them to enjoy the teaching 
of such professors as Hamilton and Wilson, 
Bain and Masson, and to rear a race of stu- 
dents proverbial for energy and zeal. For 
myself, as a matter of taste, I prefer a univer- 
sity on the other plan,—the local associations, 
the traditions, the class feeling, the floating 
atmosphere of knowledge, which can best be 
found in a college yard and a college town. 
But I am not sure that these are wholly in- 
compatible with a university in a large city; 
the German universities certainly secure some 
of these advantages; and itis a great thing 
to release the Professors from police duties 
and leave them responsible for their pupils in 
the class-room only. There is much to be 
said for both systems; but that of the Boston 
University is no doubt the cheapest and will 
greatly increase the working value of its 
wealth. 

The Boston University bas already in oper- 
ation its schools of Divinity and Law. Its 
two Medical Schools, for allopathic and hom- 
eopathic, are soon to go into operation, I sup- 
pose; and the Academical department still 
sooner. The existence of the “Institute of 
Technology’’ will render a scientific depart- 
ment less pressing. The magnificent Public 
Library of Boston will save the new univer 
sity the need of great outlay in that direction. 
It is understood that the lecture-halls and re- 
citation-rooms will be distributed through the 
city, as may be convenient; and that the uni- 
versity wili not undertake to be a great land- 
owner, or to erect costly dormitories. With 
the saving thus effected, in addition to its 
vast. income, the institution can do great 
things. Itcan reduce tuition to a nominal 
price; itcan out bid any rival in the com- 
petition forthe ablest men. And itis these, 
after all, who give character to a college. 
“As is the teacher, so is the school’; as 
are the professors, so is the university. So 
clear is all this advantage, that I see not what 
can stand in the way of this enterprise, unless 
it be some source of failure which lies in the 
very fact that it is a sectarian university. 
Money can do much, energy can do much; 
but in this Age, neither of these forces can by 
any possibility build up a great university ex- 
cept upon a basis of religious toleration. Here 
is the supreme strength of Harvard, and, in a 
degree, of Cornell, and of the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School at Yale. If any one is needed to 
teach Greek or Sanskrit, Botany or Political 
Economy, these institutions are in a position 
to seek simply the best man, whether he be 
Orthodox or Heterodox, Roman Catholic or 
Atheist. This makes them strong. If the 
new university has the same range of choice, 
it will be as strong as they; and so much the 
stronger by reason as it is richer. But if it is 
so organized that, before it can invite Froude 
or Tyndall, Huxley or Matthew Arnold to lec- 
ture to it, they must first be questioned as to 
their creed, and gagged if these are not satis- 
factory, then Boston University will remain 
a wealthy pauper in respect to intellect, to the 
end of time. Not that scientific or literary 
men are necessarily heretics, but that they 
must be left free to be heretics, if they will. 
Remembering the way our good friend Gilbert 
Haven used to write in Zion’s Herald oun this 
very subject, I have fears. But remembering 
that Boston University has already placed Mr. 
Hillard at the head of its Law School, I “thank 
God and take courage.” 

It is all a matter of deep moment to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, simply for this reason. The 
new institution has accepted the great oppor- 
tunity thatTufts College missed ; and has open- 
ed, it is understood, every department to wo- 
men. No longer need Massachusetts girls 
have the shame of going beyond their own 
State for any department of university instrue- 
tion. This being the case, we are all bound 
to wish it every good that can befal it; pupils, 
professors, zeal, energy, learning, liberality, and 
if need be, another Mr. Rich (appropriate 
name!) to double its endowment. Should its 
prosperity impoverish and empty every other 
college in Massachusetts, they will deserve the 
punishment, and their rival, its success. No 
| matter what they have effected in other ways, 
| —in improved studies or methods ,—they have 
not done the duty that lay nearest them, for they 
| have not admitted women; and this younger 
| institution, being faithful at least in this, may 
justly say to them, ‘*This thou shouldst have 
done, and not have left the other undone.’’ 

7. W. @ 





-_——— 
Princess Mathilde Bonaparte has written 
and wfl soon publish a novel entitled La 
Dame a la Rubine. 








NINETEENTH CENTURY CIVILIZATION IN 
AMERICA. 

No one feels safein lving down in sleep at 
night, because burglaries aud murders are 80 | 
common. Neither women nor men can se- 
curely walk the streets of a city full of church- 
es, lest the garroter, or worse criminal attack 
them. Any person must be incautious indeed 
who dares to take a journey, for the railroad 
and steamship companies and their agents 
who preside over land and sea, receiving im- | 
mense sums of money for the transit of travel- 
ers, are placed under no bonds or penalties to 
discharge faithfully their fearful responsibili- 
ties. Any captain of ship or conductor of 
railroad cars, may, without injury to himself, | 
by guilty carelessness, consign to sudden death 
hundreds of those committed to his charge. | 
The survivors utter a few threats of “thorough 
sifting,” but the momentary indignation soon | 
cools, awaiting “another disaster.” 

If a citizen sustains a wrong, he is counseled 
by wise friends to suffer it quietly, as there | 
is nothing to be gained by an appeal to law. | 
If the injured one is poor, or a woman, (the | 
words are almost synonymous) there is still | 
less hope of redress. 

Poor men are sometimes hung for murder, 
rich men never. Ifa poor body, urged by ne- 
cessity or otherwise, appropriates an article 
belonging to another, he or she is a thief, and 
is punished accordingly. Ifa rich lady seizes 
things for which there is no need, save to 
adorn the person, the act is simply a manifes- 
tation of “kleptomania” which demands our 
sympathy. No poor person has ever been af- 
flicted with this disease. 

Outrage, rapine, torture, murder may be in- 
flicted with impunity upon the wards of the 
nation, for have they not dark skins? Certain- 
ly they hold some solemn promises from the 
government they helped to save, but what of 
that? Ifany Ku Klux happens to get into 
prison for devilish atrocities, he shall straight- 
way be pardoned out; his offense 1s so venial, 
and his character so noble. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Fannie U. Roberts has commenced her 
labors as pastor of the Universalist Church, 
Kivtery, Maine. 

Widow Polly Hollis, the oldest inhabitant of 
Holbrook, aged 01 years, walked from home 
to the residence of her son, on the Ist inst., 
and in half an hour afterwards died. 

Mrs. Edward Gove, of Seabrook, N. H., the 
well known Quaker preacher, died last week, 
She was acvanced in years; respected for her 
intelligence; beloved for her virtues. 





Lidia Rodelrena is the name of a Russian 
lady who has given to the St. Petersburg 
Academy of Medicine $40,000 to endow a de- 
partment for medical instruction for women. 

More benefaction by a lady—Miss Susan 
Willis, of Charlestown, Massachusetts—who 
has given $10,000 to Carleton College, Minneso- 


| ta, to be applied to paying the indebdedness 


incurred for a new hall just completed. 

Lady Shelley, who died recently in England, 
was the person who made a copy of the con- 
fidential jetter which the Duke of Wellington 
wrote to Sir John Burgoyne onthe defense- 
less state of the kingdom, and sent it to the 
London Morning Post. 


Miss Fannie H. Richards, late Engrossing 


| Clerk of the Iowa Senate, has accepted a posi- 


tion on the editorial staff of the State Printing 
Company, and is daily engaged in preparing 
copy for the fifty papers now supplied with 
auxiliary sheets by this Des Moines instita- 
tion. 


The ladies are coming in for some of the 
good things. Mrs, Carey, sister of Senator 
Stewart, has been appointed pustmistress at 
her native town in Ohio, with a salary of $2- 
200. She presided over the household of Sen- 
ator Stewart during the absence of his family 
in Europe, and is a very charming and estima- 
ble lady—and a widow. 

Mrs. A. D. T, Whitney, of Dorchester, Mass., 
is achieving a most gratifying literary success. 
The New York Evening Post says of ‘The 





For self agrandizement, men form them- 
selves into an organization, seenre a charter, 
and then wo! to private individuals. 
seize any property, no matter how unwilling 
the owner may feel to give it up for the pal- 
try compensation usually allowed. Individu- 
als have no rights which corporations are 
bound to respect. 

Public Schools are the hot beds of moral 
and physical disease. 





| Other Girls,’’ “So healthy and noble a book 


They deserves its large success.’” And the Tribune 


| adds: “So large a sale of so salutary a book is 
one of the most cheering signs of a good time 
coming in American society.” 


As proving that fashion like history repeats 
itself, a New England newspaper quotes the 
following from Thomas Green’s “New Eng- 


| land Almanac and Gentleman’s and Lady’s 


wid) Rad 


Orphan Asylumsand Almshouses are places | Diary for 1772: 


where little ones are starved until their con- 
stitutions are permanently injured or destroy- 
ed. 

Prisons are cold frames for propagating vice. 

Congress is the rendezvous for low and 
bad men. Officers of the government are 
elected by more or less fraud and bribery. 
There are as many brothels as churches in our 
Christian cities ; nevertheless we are so immac- 
ulate that we can afford to break faith with 
Utah, to give the lie to our pledges and pre- 
tensions, driving citizens from homes doubly 
their own, because of the mote of Polygamy. 
This is merely a direct way to give to specula- 
tors beautiful homes and a clean city which 
“they have not builded.” Shall not the main 
persecutor also have his share of the gains? 

Other beauties of the 19th century—blos- 
somings of man-civilization, occur to us all. 

One would suppose that sensible males, | 
knowing their inability alone to cope with the | 
evils of the day, would seek help in a union of 
forces, would beg women to bear a hand. | 
Not so; things are to be worse before they are | 
better. ‘The mulishness of the masculine gen- | 
der will never allow it to act with true wisdom | 
until driven, or shocked into justice. 

Ithaca, N. Y. SUAWANEBEKE. 


| 
| 
ere | 
| 


AN AMERICAN HEROINE. 





Miss Susan Cooper, daughter of the cele- 
brated novelist, has organized, and now con 
ducts, two charitable institutions in her native 
village of Cooperstown. 


} 
One is a_ hospital | 
for the indigent sick, the other is an orphan 
house, which is now brimfull of lite and joy, 
in the shape of twenty little orphans, and their | 


worthy care-takers. 
Through Summer’s heat and Winter’s cold, 
Miss Cooper walks our streets on her errands 


of mercy, plainly clad, yet love, and the bless- | 
ings of the poor make the roses of peace to 
Without wealth, 
without ostentation, she meekly follows in the 
footsteps of Him who went about doing good. 


spring up in her pathway. 


To her, Heaven is not a way off in some distant 
part of the Lord’s universe, but is here in the | 
lowly walks of life. 

Her illustrious futher made himself a name by | 
his pen that will long live upon the earth ; but 
I believe that hers will stand the higher up 
among the angels. 

Cooperstown, N. Y. | 


8. M. Cc, P. 


| the latter, does not appear. 


“Give Lois a bushel of horse hair and wool, 

Of paste and pomatum a pound, 

Ten yards of gay ribbon to deck her sweet skull, 
And gauze to encompass it round.” 


A Mr. Ward, writing from New York toa 
London paper, says that he never beheld such 
lavishness in Woman’s attire—street attire— 
as there is in that city. “I have not,” he says, 
“seen a shabbily dressed woman since my 
arrival. Knowing the grand totals which are 
made up of small items of long seal-skin jack- 
ets and finest silks, I may say the average 
cost of a lady’s dress here is not less than 
£60.” 

A Western paper gives the history of a 
young woman who has for several years past 
successfully cultivated a farm of 120 acres. 
In 1808 she was attending a young ladies’ sem- 
inary; but her father died, leaving a farm en- 
cumbered with debt, with only her feeble 
mother to oversee the hired help. The daugh- 
ter left her school, and with the assistance of 
her little brother, ten or twelve years old, 
commenced farming. She dresses in a gym- 
nastic suit, with broad-brimmed hat, gloves 
and boots; but she has learned to do most 
kinds of work, and has been successful in her 
harvests. She chiefly cultivates corn and 
wheat, though several acres are devoted to 
grass, and her young orchard has borne a good 
deai of fruit, which she herself has taken to 
market. 


Adelina Patti seems to have excited the Ras- 
sians, from ruler to rustic, to a pitch of enthu- 
siasm previously unprecedented in the musical 
history of that nation. At her recent benefit 
the Emperor Alexander, according to the pub- 
lished reports, went on to the stage, and with 
his own hands offered the heroine of the eve- 
ning “a diamond coronet representing wild 
roses.””, At the inspiring sight of the Czar of 
all the Russias making a present on the publie 
boards to an undoubtedly charming prima 
donna the loyal audience rose as one man and 
applauded with enthusiasm, though what they 
applauded, whether the emperor or the prima 
donna, or the homage done by the former to 
This seems the 


| most extraordinary performance in which roy- 


alty has taken part since the days of Louis 
XIV., who, though he acted and danced on 
the stage, did so only at court entertainments 
where he was more or less among his acquain 
tances, 
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NOTES BY THE WAY—CAMPAIGN IN OHIO. | 

From Toledo I went to Bryan, where ar- 
rangements had been made by the competent 
editor of the Republican paper. He and his 
wife were my classmates, and though not 
avowedly converts to **‘Woman’s Rights,”’ they 
welcomed me most cordially to their home. 

Having given my new lecture, I announced 
arepetition of “The Morning Dawns,” to be 
given free on the next evening, few having 
been present to hear it the preyious year. A 
full house was this time in attendance. If 
some of the wealthy suffrage friends would 
enter the lecture field, pay their own ex- 
penses, give all their lectures gratis, and in- 
stead of taking up collecticus at the close, 
have it announced t!.at certain sums of money 
would be distributed among the people, what 
crowds would rush to hear them! 

Our free audience at Bryan was attentive 
and respectful, and showed some sympathy 
with the question. A fair collection was taken 
at the close, tracts were distributed and peti- 
tions were left with ladies who professed to 
be suffragists. The next day 1 heard a pro- 
found!y anti-suffragist g entleman say that he 
heard a man remark that morning, “I will 
never vute for Womun Suffrage.” “I felt like 
hitti:ug him” was tle comment of our anti- 
suffrage ( ?) friend, ‘ior he is 2 lazy good-for- 
nothing fellow, and his wife is wearing her- 
self out, trying to support the family.”’ 

I was not surprised at the indignation ex- | 
pressed at hearing such a specimen of the 
genus homo opposing the Woman question. 
But I wonder how our friend or any other 
good man can fail to see bow unjust it is 
longer to deprive any woman of the power to 
protect herself from the tyranny of a vicious 
or worthless husband, by keeping her property 
in her own possession, and her children at her 
own disposal. All this she will be unable to 
do till the ballot is in her hands. 

“But very many husbands are faithful to 
their vows; their wives are sheltered and pro- | 
tected.”’ 

Granted; my friend is, himself, a model hus- 
band and father; his wife knows nothing of 
the trials and struggles of thousands of her 
sisters. But does that fact make wicked laws 
righteous? One reason why so many women 
are indifferent about this question is because 
they have never felt the power of the false 
customs which so persistently hamper the ma- 
jority of self-supporting women. They do 
not feel the one-sidedness of our man-made 
laws. A few women, with presuming arro- 
gance, wickedly seek to rivet still more firmly 
the fetters which bind their struggling sisters. 

No one has more highly estimated General 
Sherman than myself. He was true in the 
darkest hour of our nation’s trial, and he has 
most justly received honors and emoluments 
at the hands of a grateful people. But the spec- 
tacle of his wife, now rolling in luxury, head- 
ing a movement against a reform based upon 
the foundation principles of our government 
and calculated to improve the condition of 
hundreds of women who are thrown, by the 
exigencies of the war, out into the world, to 
work as well as pray for “‘Gaily bread,” is a most 
heartless one. This woman, who now holds 
so high a position at Washington, opposes the 
elevation of her sex. She has no concern for 
the poor women who are fighting the battle 
of life against such fearful odds. 

Mrs. Sherman has taken a public and 
marked position in opposition to Woman Suf- 
frage, she has thrown all the influence of 
wealth and position againstus. But her posi- 
tion and wealth, powerful though they be, 
shall not prevent me from expressing in strong 
terms my indignation at the exhibition of 
such unwomanly and unChristian conduct. 

A brave young soldier belonged to Sher- 
man’s grand army. He was “‘only a private,’ 
a patriotic and daring boy. His young life 
went out in that terrible “On to Atlanta”; he 
sleeps with thousands of other fallen heroes at 
Chattanooga cemetery,and a bereaved sister ‘ 
is brotherless. The very hand that sent the 
fatal bullet which laid him low may deposit 
the ballot, but the loyal sister of the victim 
must still be kept in political subjection. 

General Sherman is spared to receive the 
homage of a nation; his wife is raised to 
wealth and position; our “‘young hero”’ sinks 
into an humble grave “unhonored and un-'! 
sung.” He gave his life; his all; more than 
did the greatest living general. I am left 
desolate ; my Own frail arm must now smooth 
the pathway for a father in his declining 
years; Mrs. Sherman arrogates to herself the 
duty of petitioning for my continued subjec- 
tion, pleading that my hand-to-hand conflict 
with the world shall be made no less difficult. 
Let God be judge between us. 

Leaving Bryan, I turned my face toward 
home, stopping at Elmore to give both my 
lectures. My audience was not large, but very 
attentive and appreciative. Much sympathy 
was shown to our cause, far more than when 
I presented it to them the year before. Tracts 
were distributed; petitions were left for cir- 
culation, and my heart was cheered by the 
good-will and kindness of the family at whose 
home I was so well entertained. 

Home again, but not to rest; oh no! an ac- 
eumalation of domestic duties greeted me at | 
every step. Let no one prate in my hearing 
of Woman’s “sphere,”’ for, be it known, that | 


from early childhood, | have borne Woman's 
allotted burden, aye, borne it whenI was 
ready to sink under its heavy weight. 

A gentleman once told me that observation 
had taught him that those women who are 
most violent in their opposition to Woman 
Suffrage, who ridicule and malign its support- 
ers, are almost invariably termagants who rule 
their husbands and children, with their shrew- 
ish tongues. Is it not also true that many of 
the women who talk so submissively of having 
“all the rights they want,” “enough to do at 
home,” ete. ete., are among the poorest of 
housekeepers, furnishing their tables with un 
palatable messes and allowing dirt to reign 
triumphant while they make long gossiping 
visits, wade through trashy novels and add to 
their number of ruffles? A majority of the 
most cultivated women of the land, the lead- 
ers of lilerature and art, the women with 
large brains and tender sympathies are for us. 
Indeed our cause is so unmistakably just that 
we may expect a speedy success. Even‘one 
with God is a majority.” 

Norwalk, Ohio. JANE O. DEFOREST. 
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REPUBLICANS NOT TO BE TRUSTED. 


Epitors Jocrnat:—Though a_ sincere 
friend and advocate of Woman Suffrage for 
years, I have been somewhat amused at the 
manner in which “J. W. H.” “L. S.,” and “H. 
B. B.,” have expressed their disappointment at 
the defeat of the suffrage amendment in our 
Legislature a few weeks since. 

How anything but defeat could be expected 
we cannot perceive. True, the Republicans 
of Massachusetts, last Fall, endorsed Woman 
Suffrage by a resolution. Yet all not blinded 
by partisan zeal, saw that it was a buncombe 
resolution, a bid for votes—-and nothing more. 
That party found itself where votes might be 
needed to save it from death. Something 
must be done. “H. B. B.’’ had declared that 
“a square endorsement of Woman Saffrage 
would not cost the party fifty votes, while it 
would increase it by at least 25,000 votes.” 





To secure those votes the resolution was : 


passed. Some Woman Suffragists were ver- 
dant enough to think that the Republican 
party would adhere to their resolution. But 
the party was all the time opposed to the 
resolution, as is proved by the recent vote in 
the Legislature. That vote, I think, was a 
fair exponent of the party on this question. 
Not more than one-third of the Massachusetts 
Republicans are to-day in favor of giving the 
ballot to Woman. And nothing but such a 
vote would enable the leading suffragists to 
see the chicanerv of the party with which 
they are affiliated. The Republicansjhad read 
the declaration of Mrs. Livermore, last Sum- 
mer, which the managers of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL seemingly approved, viz. : 

“I am in favor of the Republican party, 
whether it gives us suffrage or not, even if it 
does not recognize us at all, because it advo- 
cates all good things, and our cause will come 
in due time.” 

They understood by this declaration that 
the ablest champion of Woman Suffrage in 
the country loved the Republican party more 
than she loved universal suffrage. They rea- 
soned, and correctly, too, as it seems to me, 
that Mrs. Livermore was not thoroughly in 
earnest in her demand for the ballot. Hence 
they said, 

“By a little finesse, we can bring the Wo- 
man Suffragists to the support of our sinking 
ship.” 

And they acted accordingly. 

That declaration of Mrs. Livermore shook 
the faith of hundreds in the sincerity of the 
Woman Suffrage leaders, and thus was a 
great detriment to the cause. If the suffrage 
movement is to become a success it must be 
placed above all parties, and its advocates 
must be willing to wait for an inward growth, 
rather than to be bolstered up by a powerful 
party that is ready to break faith with them 
when party interests can best be subserved by 
so doing. 

In the Jocryat of April 19, in reply to 
some strictures upon the position of the Jovr- 
NAL as a Republican ally, “H. B. B.” says: 

“We are for Woman Suffrage first, last and 
all the time.” 

I am glad of that, and hope he will stick to 
it, and let the Republican party take care of 
itself. On the other hand Mrs. Livermore 


| says: 


“T am in favor of the Republican party 
whether it gives us the suffrage or not.” 

But which are we to take as the true ex- 
ponent of the cause, “H. B. B.” or Mrs. 
Livermore ? 

In reality, “H. B. B.” does not practically 
take a position different from Mrs. L. He 
prefers to support a party that gives only “a 
partial recognition of the rights of Woman” 
to one that fully endorses Woman Suffrage. 
“H. B. B.” says: 

“Whenever a new party shall be organized 
upon a pasis of genuine reform with impartial 
suffrage, irrespective of sex, as one of its 
corner stones, it will be time to consider the 
propriety of leaving all other parties and 
going out into the political wilderness in the 
hope of ultimate success.” 

And yet, last Fall, when the National 
Prohibition party—with ite Presidential can- 
didates, Black and Russell, was in the field—a 
party of “genuine reform”—fully indorsed 
impartial suffrage, irrespective of sex,” and 
both ite candidates were able and honest 


and his coadjutors scarcely deigned to notice 
this party, but lent their influence to get up 
mass meetings to endorse a party the leading 
equivocal 
position on the suffrage question, and the 
party itself had only given them the petty sop 
of “respectful consideration !"’ 

From the tone of his remarks we infer that 
“H. B. B.” begins to see the error of his past 
course. This is a hopefulomen. And when 
he fully realizes, as soon he must, if he has 
not already done so, that ghe Republican 
party willonly “keep the word of promise to 
our ear, and break it to our hope,” we trust 
he will desert that tottering party and seck 
to build up one that honestly makes impartial 
suffrage one of its chief corner stones. If 
such shall be the result, the recent defeat of 
the suffrage amendment in our Legislature 
will prove a blessing to the cause. 4G. F. Cc. 

Mendon, Mass. 


candidate of which occupied an 
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MAN, AND COESEQUENTLY WOMAN. 


We once knew a good old Quaker preacher 
who was wont to address his beloved people 


in this wise: 


“My dear brethren and consequently sis- 
ters,” or, when speaking of the human race in 
general, thus to specify:—“Man, and conse- 


"? 


quently Woman! 


Now this sounds liberal, but after all, it 


was only theoretical; the mere fleshless skele- 
ton of a theory at that. Even the unsophisti- 
cated speaker, being decidedly of the ancien- 
régime, would have been one of the very last 
practically to concede the equality of the sexes. 

“And consequently Woman’ is a flimsy 
theory, of which people prate unthinkingly. 
That Woman shares with Man, means simply 
that he assumes the lion’s share. If she should 
happily chance to please him, she may be gra- 
ciously patronized; if she successfully serve 
him, she may receive the pittance of any 
other menial; but as for actual “joint stock 
partnership” —that were too great an extent of 
privilege. 

From babyhood upward, the boy aspires to 
his future career. The life-giving germ of a 
noble ambition 1s early implanted in his youth- 
ful breast and expands bodily and mentally 
under the genial influence of fraternal pre- 
eminence and pride. “And, consequentiy,” 
his sister dwindles down to her proper station 
of inferiority, *‘swinging round the circle’ of 
her limited “sphere” in idle frivolity, or petty 
domestic drudgery—the inevitable pathway 
of an aimless life. 

The young man, confident in his infinite 
resources, bravely goes forth to meet the world 
where golden Fortune awaits him—‘“and con- 
sequently” the young woman must meekly 
murmur “Yes, sir; if you please,” or must 
immolate her young life upon some education- 
al or domestic altar. 

The prosperous man of business, full of the 
plentitude of life’s enjoyment, sits in the lap 
of luxury;—‘‘and consequently” the teacher, 
the seamstress, or the shop girl ekes outa 
comfortless and scanty subsistence. 

The noble husband, the beloved “head’’ of 
the household revels in the possession of prop- 
erty, wife and children; “and consequently’ 
the wife forfeits her identity, can claim no 
joint ownership, and does not even call her 
children her own! 

In later life, man is living on his income :— 
“and consequently” the aged woman seeks 
the shelter of some compassionate roof to end 
her days in loneliness and poverty. 

The fact is, Man is a monopoly—“ and con- 
sequently” Woman is a nonentity. In the 
monarchy of “vested rights,’’ man has virtual- 
ly decreed that all men are free and equal ;— 
“and consequently” all women are in a state 
o servitude. 

“And consequently,” when right makes 
might, suffering Womanhood, in her turn, will 
arise to shake off the shackles of inglorious 
bondage! SOPHIE M. SPRINGER. 

Pottstoun, Pa. 
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SLOW BUT SURE. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—After the adverse 
decision of the Massachusetts Legislature, I 
was somewhat surprised at the reproachful 
tone assumed by the JOURNAL against that 
honorable? body. It seems to me you expected 
toomuch. A noble soul once said ‘‘Men donot 
gather grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles.” 
It was a simile fraught with meaning when 
first spoken by brave lips in Palestine; but it 
gains added force and a broader significance 
when applied in Massachusetts to-day. Now 
it might be written with more truth than ele 
gance ‘‘Women do not gather truth of the 
press nor justice of the Commonwealth.” It 
isnot to be expected that they will receive 
even the respect due their womanhood, from 
men paid to insult them. Money coupled 
with a natural inclination to do evilis suffi- 
cient explanation of the debasing views set 
forth in the late discussions. From men who 
class their mothers, sisters, and wives either 
by vote, or speech—with felons—naught bet- 
ter can be looked for. 

We heard some very curious talk in the 
State House last week, and it also sounded fa- 
miliar. I once heard a gentleman in the State 
lunatic asylum at Columbus, Ohio, lecture his 

i fellows on the wearing apparel of angels. He 


ers of Silver.” But, the Rev. gentleman from 
Medford far outstips his Western Brother. 

| Oh! the eloquence, the mighty rhetoric, the 
profound wisdom of that immortal speech! 
Let a garland of laurel be twined for its noble 
author. When we place a woman in the chair, 
we will further reward his services by making 
him Inspector General of all the button manu- 
factories within the limits of this mighty Re- 
public. 

I am sorry that another gentleman’s experi- 
ence with the sex has been such that he 
would look with suspicion on female jurors. 
But when he says that we could not trust our 
mothers and sisters and wives in that position, 


why—dear Editor, he is simply out of his | 


“sphere,” whatever that may mean. The 
gentleman will know, for I noticed he sprink- 
| led in the phrase “kind’er promiscuous like,” 
as Mark Twain says. 
| is not the sentiment of the people, we know it 
‘is not that of the thinking people. These 


miserable speeches carry no weight, wield no | 


influence, except on predudice and bigotry, 
and from these, in this Age of enlightenment, 
we have little tofear. The cause to which we 
are devoted has for its princip!e the elevation 
of half the human family—it has on its side 
Right and Justice. Truth is mighty and will 
prevail. 

“Virtue does not grow very tall, nor flower 
very fair in an over prosperous state. In the 
time of success a nation is never well ruled; 
the people choose low men with low aims,” 
said Theodore Parker in a moment of inspira- 
tion. Is it so? But the same author also 
said: 

‘‘There is a to-morrow after to-day, and an 
eternity after every to-morrow.”’ 

I wish we still had that clear manly voice to 
proclaim to us “The Public Function of Wo- 
man; her nature, duty and rights.” 

But Truth is alive though one of her ablest 
exponents has crossed the river. Her gentle 
influence is feltin every open heart. No re- 
form like the one we seek moves fast. It 
moves slowly but never makes a retreat, for 
every step is well taken and guarded. Adver- 
sity even is beneficial, yet I should like men 
for adversaries not members of “the great and 
general court.” Still, even that species of ani- 
mal admits that home has but few attractions 
ifit lacks the charm of a woman’s presence. 


Ouce women were held little better than | 


slaves; may we not hope that in “the good 
time coming’’ they may be held even high- 


er in esteem—something more than “a charm | 


or an ornament ?”’ 

Every walk of human life will be benefited 
by her presence. 
ence of Woman is a sad thing. 


church without her equal ecclesiastical action, 
a State without her equal political action, they 
are like a house without a mother, wife, sister, 
or friend. PENDRAGAON, 





OUR FUTURE WOMEN. 


Into my chamber window, on the soft air of 
Spring, float the voices of the children, as 
they pass through the quiet village street on 
their way to school. I draw nearer the win- 
dow, that I may look into the fresh rosy faces 
of the little ones, and listen to the sweet, child- 
ish prattle. 

“What did you wear at the wedding?” 
asks a cherub of eight. 

“Ob, I wore the loveliest blue silk, ruffled 


We hope that all this | 


A family without the pres- | 
A communi- | 
ty without Woman’s equal social action, a | 


‘champions of Woman Suffrage, “H, B. B.” | said they had “buttons of Gold and suspend- | they will surely end in vanity and vexation of 


spirit. 

What wonder that we see among us so 
many shallow, frivolous young women? 

It is said that Queen Victoria, when a child 
was kept in total ignorance of her rank till 
she accidentally discovered it by looking into 
an almanac. Our country might gain infinite- 
ly in noble, sensible women if the children of 
well-to-do parents were taught that money 
and fine clothes entitled them to no superiori- 
ty over others, and that no ornament is so de- 
sirable or at all to be compared with the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit. 

Volumes are written against the weakness, 
the idleness of fashionable young ladies. But 
ah! if we would bring about a reform, let us 
begin with the children; for “just as the 
twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 

Mary THACHER. 


A RARE CHANCE ! ! 


We will pay all Agents $40 per week in Casn who 
will engage with us AT ONCE. Everything furnished 
and expenses paid. Address A, COULTON & Co., 
Charlotte, Mich. Mayl7 4t 
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LAIRD’S 
This delightful and harmless toilet prep- 

aration is undoubtedly the best in the world 

for preserving the Skin and Beautifying the 

Complexion. It will remove Tan, Freckles, 

and all discolorations from the skin, leaving 

it beautifully white, soft, smooth ana clear. 


Over One Million Ladies 


have used it,and in every instance it has 
given entire satisfaction. Dr. Louis A. 
Sayre, after carefully examing the analysis 
made by the Chemist of the Board of 
Health of New York City, pronounced the 
**Bicom of Youth” a harmless prepa- 
ration, entirely free from any ingredient 
injurious to the Health or Skin. 
Bewere of Counterfeits. 

See that the United States Revenue 
Stamp is printed on the front label and the 
name of G. W. Laird is stamped in the 
glassonthe back of each bottle—no other 
isgenuine. Sold by all Druggists and 
Fancy Goods dealers. 
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WHEELER & WILSON 


to the waist,’’ responds another infant of ten- | 


der years. 

‘*My father is going to buy me the most ele- 
gant gold chain,” 
voice. 

“Mamma says I can have my choice between 
a gold bracelet and some coral earrings,’ 
chimes in the first speaker. 

“Helen hasn’t got any jewelry except a 
gold pin!’’ scornfully exclaims a little girl. 

“Oh! oh!’ ery all the children; and while 
I wonder if my ears have been playing me 
false, the chorus of disdainful voices dies away 
in the distance. 

A group of miniature young ladies in short 
clothes have been chatting under my window; 
their long hair was crimped, and their little 
dresses cut and trimmed in the latest style. 

A love tor dress seems innate with some 
children. I know a bright little girl of four 
who escapes on every opportunity to her moth- 
er’s spare room, there to array herself before 


the mirror in all the finery that the closet and | 


' bureau drawers afford. 
This innocent fondness for “dressing up,” 
which doubtless springs in part from chil- 
dren’s love of imitation, is fostered and encour- 


aged by thoughtless parents till the sweet un- | 


conscious charm of childhood is lost forever. 
But this is not the worst result. 
, ing indignation which cannot find expression 
in words, I ask you, oh foolish mother, oh 
thoughtless father, what sort of women these 
* children of yours will make? Gifted as they 
are with quick perceptions, receptive minds, 
and wonderful powers of imitation, have you 
taken care to surround them with ennobling 
' influences ? 
read the answer in the faces of our little 
friends, in the contemptuous pity with which 
they regard the children of the poor. Their 
| little airs and affectations are amusing, but 


With a burn- | 


| SEWING MACHINES. 


says an enthusiastic little | 


The immense number now in use demonsérpte the 
fact that this is the most popular machine ta the 


| market. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


The various improvements, which are added from 
| time to time, are carefully tested before being imtro- 
| duced, #0 that nothing shall be offered to the public 


which is not useful and thoroughly practical. 
Its Superiority is Acknowledged. 


The quietness of the Improved Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine, and the ease with which it is run, together 
with its wonderful rapidity of execution, combine to 
j render it the most desirable Machine for all Family 


uses. 


Buy no Other. 
‘H.C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


} 


With a painful foreboding we | 


167 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
April & Bt 
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DRESS REFORM TRIUMPHANT. 

Eprrors JouRNAL:—Poets are singing and 
dreamers are dreaming, and all who have 
faith in human growth are looking forward to 
“a good time coming ;’’ but none, noteven the 
most imaginative and hopeful expet to live 
to see it come. I too have faith in it, but I 
suspect, like the Kingdom of Heaven, it com- 
eth not with observation but wil! dawn grad- 
ually on the earth, like the breaking of morn- 
ing, and those nearest the sunrise will be the 
first to catch the brightness and feel the 
warmth. 

Some whom I know, and among them, my 
neighbors across the way, seem to me some- 
times, even now, to be living in the light of 
the blessed yet-to-be. These neighbors are 
my admiration and my envy too. I see them 
from my porch, coming and going about their 
daily business,—the ladies I mean,—as blithe 
and free and happy, one would think to look 
at them, as the birds. 

Why should’nt they be happy ? I will tell 
why they should be happy. ‘That is the aston- 
ishing thing for which I have laid down my 
work this morning and taken my pen. They 
are personally free. That is, their dress is of 
their own fashioning and made with an intel- 
ligent purpose to render it easy, and conven- 
ient and warm and cool and light, and every 
way comfortable and healthful. Actually and 
positively, these neighbors of mine have cast 
off their shackles. They have fought a battle 
and won a victory; but so long ago that not 
even a scar of all the wounds they got, re- 
mains to remind them or others of what they 
have been through. One town at least they 
have conquered, and their right to be free is 
recognized in all the region round about. 

If my readers are picturing to themselves a 
group of masculine, termagantish, Amazonian 
women, who tread rough-shod upon the sen- 
sibilities of their friends, and meet opponents 
with knock-down gesticulations and argu- 
ments, I beg them to draw the brush across 
the'picture and I will help them to try again. 
These ladies are gentlewomen, and too busy 
to stop to argue. ‘Things are too well settled 
in their own minds and about them, for that. 
Their lives are their arguments. With the 
firm support of fathers, husbands and broth- 
ers, they fought to conquer a peace once for 
all and now they are engaged in peaceful pur- 
suits. 

They are ladies of culture, having been edu- 
cated in the schools, and their associations are 
such as are constantly to improve and refine. 
They live in a charming though unpretentious 
house, all the rooms, from the libraries to the 
chambers of the hired girls, are light, cheerful, 
prettily furnished and ornamented in most 
pleasing ways. Pictures, statuettes, vases, 
books, daily, weekly and monthly periodicals ; 
plants and flowers are everywhere. Light from 
broad windows, and home comforts take pre- 
cedence of fashionable luxuries, 

The gentlemen of this household evidently 
have sought to surround the ladies with many 
advantages, as some compensation to them 
for anything they may have sacrificed in de- 
parting from the customs of the world. 
there are fine horses in the stable, each lady 
having her own and her carriage, for special 
uses of business or pleasure, aside from the 
family carriages in which all members of the 
family are wont to go out together for rest and 
social recreation after the day’s work is over. 

One would think for so great gain, isolation 
from society would be the cost. Not so in this 
case. Not only is the best society the town 
affords accessible to them, but they are courted 
and welcomed as calling and visiting associates 
at the houses of the first people in town, and 
they receive and sometimes accept invitations 
to parties and weddings, and they attend 
church, concerts, lectures, go shopping, and 
are never expected to wear, and never do wear, 


in the town, any other than a reform dress. | 


They have done this for many a year and al- 
ways mean to doit. One of these ladies, for 
more than a quarter of a century, has had the 
blessed comfort, in all her work, and her for- 
est and field and hill rambles, of wearing an 
easy out-of-the-way dress. Some others have 
had no long fashionable dresses, except loung- 
ing wrappers, for over twenty years. 

This costume, seen in and about this home, 
is usually pleasing, even to unacustomed eyes, 
and there are few who do not admire it, when 
once accusiomed toit. I have seen the young- 
est lady of them all on the platform at a sem- 
inary evening entertainment when, even to 
prejudiced eyes, her dress must have looked 
well, and to favoring eyes it was lovely,—far 
more complete and harmonious in outline 
than the toilets of her stylish companions. 
In her case, her costume was made no barrier 
to the happiest relations with the best of her 
class, She wore on this occasion a silver grey 
silk, Swiss blouse and over-skirt, white silk 
sash, lace at neck and wrists, pale blue ribbons 
atthe throat and in her blonde hair,—and 
neat high boots to meet her grey gaiters—as 
yet—unnamables, The costume was pretty 
and worn with a modesty and freedom from 
constraint that were half its charm. 


have gained by long practice, to wear their 


So | 


raise up the arms to gather fruit, or stoop to 
| cut a flower, without bursting seams or but- 
tons; climb hills with a light walking stick in 
hand, instead of manifold draperies, and out 
of doors in all weathers, unmindful of wind 
or cold or mud or snow or slush or dew ;—to 
think of that,—to think of it all, makes me 
sigh for the neat new rutflled calico short dress 
which I hear is soon to be laid on my table as 
a relief to all my motherly and housewifely 
and gardening employments this summer, and 
it makes me: long and wish and pray that all 
the world of womankind may be likewise free. 
My reformer friends,—for they have become 
very dear friends,—dress in good taste, using 
only nice materials, for their occupations ad- 
mit of this, and they desire to recommend 
their dress. Besides, the permanent styles and 
the escapement of short skirts from wear and 
tear, render broadcloths, cashmeres, silks, vel- 
vets, piqués and the like especially suitable. 
I will add here a description of short suits 
written by one of the ladies, and published a 
| year or to since. 
“Let me describe one or two suits which 
have been, or are doing active duty, and be 
| assured they are not ‘fancy sketches.’ A fair, 
fresh school yl of eighteen, with abundant 
golden hair falling free over her shoulders, 
wears a rich, ultra-marine blue, broadcloth 
dress, made with loose ‘blouse,’ which fits per- 
fectly;—gored skirt falling four or five inches 
below the knee, with a light under-skirt of 
the same shade; a garment of the same ma- 
terial as the dress covering the limbs aud body 
as thoroughly as the ‘Bloomer trowsers,’—but 
fashioned at the bottom somewhat like a loose 
leggiu or a Scotch ‘gaiter ;’ a handsome black 
kid boot, trimmed with scalloped bands of 
dark blue leather around the tops and down 
the front. The boot is made very high in the 











the ‘gaiter’ so that the latter is scarcely visi- 
ble. It resembles the fashionable ‘rink-boot’ 
so pretty for skating costumes. It is open 
in front and is fastened by a separate orna- 
mental strip of leather (in this case, blue) 
which is buttoned to arow of buttons each 
side the front, and gives a very pretty effect. 
An English walking jacket, like the dress, 
trimmed with gilt braid and buttons, a white 
trill at the wrists and neck, with Roman scarf, 
and a jaunty velvet cap with waving plume 
complete the costume. Another suit of soft all- 
| wool Scotch plaid in gay colors, made with full 
Garibaldi waist, finished with black velvet 
collar, cuffs and sash; a skirt like the one just 
described, only two or three inches longer; 
plaid leggins, buttoning at the side, high black 
boots, trimmed with scarlet leather; plaid 
wrap and Scotch cap, is decidedly picturesque, 
especially when you add to it a round, laugh- 
ing face, ruddy with healtb, and full, graceful 
form which has never been tortured by whale- 
bone and lacings. If your taste is ‘quiet, I 
will show you a suit for Autumn wear, ,o 
golden brown Irish poplin, cut after the Ga- 
brielle pattern, with overskirt, bretelles and 
round cape trimmed with deep folds of satin, 
the same shade, ‘gaiters’ like the dress, bronze 
boots, gloves to match, and a simple round hat 
crowned with Autumn leaves and grasses. 
This description, will give you a general 
idea of a dress which is an adornment rather 
than a disfigurement. I admire as much as 
any one the rich, soft fabrics for woman’s 
wear which are brought to our market in such 
profuse and beautiful variety, with their ac- 
companiments in the way of delicate, real 





for the management of flippery-flapperies ; 


leg (eleven or twelve inches) and buttons over | 


| 


| 





| laces, plumes, ribbons, furs, etc., and see no | 


reason why fashion should monopolize them 
all; for good common sense does not ignore 
beauty. And yet I would rather any day se 
| fresh, happy Kitty Clover in her neat calico 
dress with the light of health shining in her 
eyes, than the poor, pinched, dainty Miss Lilly- 
bell, in elegant and fashionable attire, who 
has lost the natural rose from her cheek, tlie 
sparkle from her eves, and the refreshing b: «l- 
ily magnetism and elasticity which precious 
health alone can give. Would’nt you? Which 
of the two will make the most worthful wite, 
mother, free citizen and voter ?’’ 


All the elder members of this household are 
connected with a large institution for the cure 
of the sick, and with the editorship of « jour- 
nal advocating their ideas of medical, dietetic 
and dress reform. For sixteen years they 
have, through their journal, advocated an im- 
proved style of dress for women, and at their 
institution hundreds of women have been re- 
lieved of manifold weaknesses and diseases 
which yielded to no remedies until the suffer- 
er was won over to a proper costume. ‘These 
invalids have gone to their homes in all parts 
of the country to wear the new dress more or 
less, and to recommend it as a needed help in 
saving precious health, for which alas, so 
many of our American women sigh in vain. 

So I set it down here as my prophecy that 
when the “good time coming’’ is seen ‘‘com- 
ling right along,” it will appear that these 
neighbors of mine have hastened it. 

They have a large correspondence relating 
to health and dress reform, and are always 
| happy to answer any inquiries addressed to 
the “Laws of Life” Dansville, Livingston 
| Co., N.Y. Mrs. Lucta Overway. 
| Dansville, N. Y., May 12. 
-_—--— 


TRANSITIONAL PHONOTYPY. 











joined example, by only marking twelve vow- 
| els having their long sounds, all those un 
marked being short or broad except when the 
| jong sound would be unmistakable without 


‘ . , ; 
| marking, we are enabled to dispense with thir- 
i 


| ty letters including those in suflixes which, by 


| almost universal popular usage, are spoken 
| subvocally. 
It is an accomplishment, which these ladies 


Some such reform, gradually introduced, 
would be very useful and acceptable to the 


dress with an unconscious ease, To see them | people. The etymology of words could be 
run up and down stairs without a thought of | preserved in lexicons for the benefit of the lit- 


tkirts; get out and into carriages with no care 


erati. 


Eprrors WoMAN’s JoURNAL:—In the sub- | 





“We hold théz trithz to be self-evident; 
that aul men ar created equal; that tha ar en- 
dowed bi thair Creator with surtin inalynabz 


every- 


''S $75 to $250 per. month, sins. 


rits; that amung théz rits ar lif, librti and the | 
pursut ov hapines; that to sectir thezrits guy- | 


rnmts ar instituted, deriving thair just pourl 
from the consent ov the guyrnd.” 
L. CLouacu, 


—-——-_ 


ANOTHER ARGUMENT. 


The California Kvening Torchlight remarks 
that there is one prominent question to be con 
sidered in connection with the agitation of 
new or reformatory movements, and which 
ought to go far toward determining whether 


the measure is a good or bad one; and thatis, | 


by whom is it advocated and endorsed? Let 


us see who favor a more enlarged sphere for | 


Woman in the social, political, industrial, mor- 
al and religious world. We will name afew 
of both sexes, in America and Europe; Henry 
Ward Beecher, Lucretia Mott, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Lydia Maria Child, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Julia Ward Howe, 
Bishops Haven and Simpson of the Methodist 
Church, Robert Collyer and James Freeman 
Clarke of the Unitarian, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Wendell Phillips, 
George W. Julian, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Gerrit Smith, A.Bronson Alcott, Grace Green - 
wood, John G. Whittier, Frederick Douglass, 
Francis Power Cobbe, J, Stuart Mill, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, James Martineau, Frances 
Dana Gage, Jacob Bright, Mrs. Browning, 
Charles Kingsley, Miss Mulock, Mrs. Lewes, 
George Eliot, Lord and Lady Amberly, Sir 
Charles Dilke,—but why continue the list fur- 
ther? Such men and women as these, repre- 
senting the intelligence of both hemispheres, 


42 male and female, to introduce the GENUINE 
ra | IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE, This Machine willstitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner, Price only 
#15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years 

t We will pay 21,000 for any machine that will sew 
§ “stronger, more beautifal, or more elastic seam 
qm than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stiteh,”’ 
Every second stitch can be eut, and «till the 
cloth cannot be pulled apare without tearing it. 

So we pay agents from 875 to #250 per mouth, and 
© expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
QOunount canbemade. Address SECOME & CU., 
Boston, Ma Pittsburg, Pa. ; Chreago, M11, ; or 


<q St. Louis, Mo 
BUTLE® & NORWOOD 


TREMONT S8St., 


90 & 


92 
— AND— 


No. 1& 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE 


ONE PRICE 


POPULAR STORE, 


Would announce to their friends and customers that 
they have made 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


| in all their departments, and, during the months of 


January, February, and March, will offer 


| Special Inducements, 


supporting a movement which looks to the | 
elevation of Woman, is a very strong argument | 


in favor of the conclusion that above and be- 
yond the fumigating and fulsome fanaticism 
of half-witted fools who rant and blare in news- 
papers and on Convention platforms, there 
exists a pure and exalted principle involving 
the question of human rights which is to be 
admired by the spirit of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


MIXED MARRIAGES, 


Considering the fact that there are now abid- 


ing in this country many young Japanese be- 
longing to noble families, and that many Amer- 
icans have taken up their residence in Japan, 
it is not unlikely that marriages between citi- 
zens of the two countries should follow. In 
view of this probability the Japanese govern- 
ment has issued a decree with reference to 
mixed marriages. All the details of it may 
not be important to Americans, but some of 
them should not be misunderstood, lest one 
plunge blindly into an unexpected condition. 
Every Japanese subject must obtain permis- 
sion of the government before marrying a for- 
eigner. Any woman of foreign extraction 
who shall marry a Japanese subject will, after 
the ceremony, be looked upon as a naturalized 
Japanese, and be subject to the laws of the 
empire; and a man, if received as a son-in-law 
to any Japanese, will be regarded as a natur- 
alized Japanese subject. Any Japanese wo- 
man who may marry a foreigner will, by that 
act, relinquish all right she may have to houses, 
farms, gardens, or landed property; but if she 
has obtained the permission of the government 
to contract the alliance, and continues a sub- 
ject of Japan, she may retain her personal 
property, such as money, jewelry, and clothes. 
The youthful Japs now sojourning among us 
may find this cruel decree destructive to their 
hopes, not less than certain ambitious Amer- 
ican men and women, who may have fancied 
that a foreign alliance might better their con- 
dition. 


15,000 COPIES SOLD! 


OF DITSON & CO’S UNEQUALED 


GEMS OF STRAUSS, 


Containing all the best Strauss Waltzes, Polkas, Ma- 
zurkas, Galops, Quadrilles, &c., (250 pages]. 
Price $2.50. 





This extraordinary collection of Strauss’ best music 
has achieved a great success, and edition after edition 
has been issued to fill the popular and steadily 
increasing demand; 15,000 copies sold since 
November last testify to its popularity. 


in their large and extensive stock, in order to make 
room for their spring importations. 


Butler & Norwood, 


90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 


—AND— 


1 & 2 Montgomery Place. 


(Next door to Metropolitan R. R. Station.) 
Jan 18. 


JOSEPH LEWANDO'’S 


FRENCH DYE HOUSE, 


— AND — 





Steam Scouring Establishment. 


Among its “Gems” are the “Blue 
Danube,” “1001 Nights,” “Man- 
hattan,”’ “Wine, Women and 
Song,” “New Vienna,” 

a . “Artists’ Life’ “Roy- ’ . 
Gems ON Song Mar” = Gems 
riage Bells,’’ 
of and 00 oth- ot 

er waltzes; ' 
‘ “9 “Pizzicato” ‘ _ 
Strauss Yolka; “Clear the St rallss 


Track” Galop; “One 
Heart One Soul” Mazur 
ka; and Z0other choice Polkas, 
Mauzurkas, Quadrilles, &c. Price 
$2..0in board covers; Sin cloth; $4 
in gilt. Also just published: “Strauss 
Dance Music for Violin& Piane,” 

Being a collection of the best Strauss music, ef- 
fectively arranged for Piano and Violin, Price $1. 
Sold by all Book aud Music Dealers. Published by 


OLIVER DITSON & CO, =. H. DITSON & C0, 
Boston. 711 Br'dway, New York. 
PURNITURE REPAIRED 


In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large assortment of Frames of all kinds, 


S. F. SOMERS, 
B20 Washington street. 
Jan. 4 ly 
R. KE. AP"THORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for Firat Clase City Mort- 


gages 
Aug 6 





Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly 


OFFICES: 
264 Washington Street ws Boston. 
1844 Washington Stress . . Highlands. 
7 Railroad Avenue e . - Iona 


Galen Street Watertown, Mass. 


Jan. 18 ly 








A great discovery has been made in treating Con- 
BUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, SPITTING OF BLOOD, ASTH- 
MA, Cooeus, Sorte THroat, and all diseases of the 
Lungs and Throat, 8UCCESSFULLY AT HOME. 

No catch-penny humbug, but the New, ScrENTIP- 
1c, and SuccessFvL Plan of an Educated Physician. 
It has succeeded where all before has failed, Send 
three-cent stamp for particulars. Address 
JOHN R. ROGERS, Brunswick, Maine. 

Mar 8 13t 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Offices-17 Hanson Street, 
A few doors from Tremont Street. 
(3 Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 


Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. Jan 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 


143 Tremont St., Boston. 
LINEN DAMASKS, 


Per Yard, 





Table Cloths, 
Napkins, 
Doylies, 

Tray Cloths, &c., 


of every description 





PLAIN LINENS, 
SHEETINGS, 


TOWELINGS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Quilts, Blankets, Flannels, 


Table and Piano Covers, 


Lace Curtains, 
Furniture Covering, 


Of our own importation, and manufactured to order 
AT— 


POPULAR PRICIOS, 
Dealers exclusively in LINENS, and HOUSEKEEP- 
ING DRY Goods, 


Formerly on Washington Street. 
Mar 8 6m 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agent in every town in New England te 
sell their tine steel engraving of our late President, 
For terms address 

M. A. SNOW, 
Woman's Jougnac Office, 
July 27. uf 
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‘Where do you Intend to go this 


Summer. 


If you are tired, and would like to be refreshed and 
invigorated, «0 that In the Autumu you will feel 
or, if 
you are sick, and wish to get well by methods that are 
aresuaple, per pit me to recom- 


strong, and willing to take up your labor again 


as efficacious as they 
mend to you 


Our Home on the Hillside, Dansville, N. J. 


And for the following reasons 
Here aleo you can b+ free from 


conventional taxations, 


Here you can rest 
Here too you can get health. 
ful food, and soft water bathing, fine climate, beanti- 

And If sick 
of first class 
physicians. Send for circular, descriptive pamphl et- 
and steroscopic view, inclosing three cent postage, 
stamp, to the following address, 

Our Home Hygienic lastitate, 
Dansville, N. J. 


LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to callfreeiy at our office for advice, without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has been established 
inthis city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ey- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do 40, we should have li 
erty torefer. Weciaim that the carefuiness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatnese 
and «durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in culiar cases, 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVILR & TABER,. Dentists, 
(Ovig Burrericen'’s Patrers Rooms), 


ful scenery, pure air and pleasant rides. 


or ailing, can have the clowe attention 





Mase. 
ly 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
CONVELYANCE RS, 

No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Koom 23), Kosten. 


Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of allkinds 
of Instruments relating to Keai and Personal Estate 
Copying done with neatness and di«patch. 

EDWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E, Stsvene 

Jan. 21, ly 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanen 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller's HOME OF HEALTH, 36 & 41 Weat 26th 
Street, New York City The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, De. E. P. MILLER, 


Mar 15 39 West 26th Street, New York. 


per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
$5to$20 of working people, of either sex, 


young or old, make more money at work for us in 


144 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Jan L, 








| their spare moments, or all the time, than at any 


| 


, INVITED 


thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. 
Sept. 3. lyr. 


RICH FRENCH CHINA TEA, BREAK. 
FAST, AND DINNER SETS. 

ALL THOSE THAT WOULD LIKE 
STONE CHINA NEARLY EQUAL IN 
QUALITY ‘TO BEST FRENCH CHINA, 
BUT AT ONE-THIRD THE COST, ARE 
TO CALL AND SEE OUR 

PARIAN GRANITE THAT 
HAD MANUFACTURED IN 

EXPRESSLY FOR OUR 


STOCK OF 
WE HAVE 
ENGLAND 
TRADE. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


| tains, which are near at hand 


33 & 35 BEDFORD St. Boston. 


N. B. LISTS SENT ON APPLICA- 
TION. 
Mar 15. tJau 1 ‘74 





Boston, | New England Hygeian Home, 


CONCORD, Vt. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D 


MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D Physicians. 


This institution, started in 1872, is the only hygiente 
cure in New England. It stands on elevated ground, 
commanding charming views of the White Moun- 
No more healthful 
surroundings can be found. Our arrangements are 
for those who are very much in earnest to get well; 
yet hygienic boarders are always welcome. We make 
our patients feel at home, and, having been sick our- 


| selves, know how to give that kindly sympathy which 


so many need, Our success in treating chronic dis- 
eases has been 30 great as often to astonish even our 


selves. Send stamp for a circular 


Dress Patterns and Health Tracts. 


Patterns of Hygienic Dress, with printed directions 


| sent by mail for 50 cents 


PILLOW LINENS, 


“Hygiene rers "12 pp., by W.V 
**Hygienic Dress,” 16 pp., by Dr. Williams, 
Sent by mail for cts. per single copy, 0 ets. per 
dozen. 
Feb 15 


A. A. WALKER, 


— IMPORTER OF - 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND 


STATTION ERY, 


Hardy. 


ss Drugs 


| All materials for 


(COLGATE&Co. 


' 


fe ANEW PERFUME | 
ape re ’ 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decalcomania, 


Frenchand Euglish Note Paper and Enee 
tual Note Paper, lens, & 


opes, Ini- 


Mar lh tJan'T4 








Ss “iy >< Handker hief 
| Made b ape oy 


New York. @ > 
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Paca subscriber will find the - at which his sub- 
Seription expires on his paper. ben he pays his an- 
ual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
his receipt. 
—— 
NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are still in arrears for the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt 

aommeQame 
New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 

with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil 


cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of which the market | 


price is $00. 


The towa Woman Suti: age Soci ty. at Des Moines, 
have «1; ‘es of the Woman's JouRNAL, for sale by 


W. L. Hlevwood, third door north of the Post-vffice, | 


on Fifti Street. 
— + 


The Peansylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 


Philade);.bia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the | 


Woman's Journat for sale. 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty iollar sewing-imachine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
One Whe will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 


WONAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED »T PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 


14 





THe REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 


FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THe LOYAL WO- ; 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- | 
TioN TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 


ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS OF USEFUL- 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS oF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 
8. RESOLVED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM | 


PROVE OF THE KECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS | 


OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM: THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 
VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE BAY 
WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 
LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL | 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT 
BOX. 





NEW ENGLAND SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. | 


The Annual Meeting of the New England Woman | 
Suffrage Association will take place in TREMONT 
TEMPLE, Boston, May 26 and 27, commencing on 
Monday evening, May 26, at 7.30 Pp. M., and continu- 
ing in session Tuesday morning, afternoon and even- 
ing, May 27, at 10.30 a. M., 2.30 P. M., and 7.30 P. M. 
The friends of Woman Suffrage throughout New Eng- 
land are respectfully invited to attend. Hon. George 
F. Hoar. Mary A. Livermore, William Lloyd Garri 
son, Julia Ward Howe, Henry B. Blackwell, Lucy 
Stone, Mary F. Eastman and other speakers have en- 
gaged to be present. Other names will be announced 
next week. 

A SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL 
will also be held during Anniversary Week, in order 
to raise funds for the vigorous prosecution of Woman 
Suffrage work during the current year. 
JULIA WARD HOWE, Pres. 
LUCY STONE, Chairman Ex. Com. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 

It is proposed to close our series of meetings, 
in Anniversary week, witha subscription tea- 
party at Wesleyan Hall, on Wednesday even- 
ing, May 28. 


| sion which followed. 


her contribution to this fund even if it has to 
be a small one, and do it at once, as we have 
only about a month during which Mr. Kennett’s 
offer holds open. 

The coming week, should see every subscrip- 
| tion to the fund pledged, or paid. L. 8. 


— —-—--- 


ORGANIZE ORGANIZE! 


The attention of the readers of the Jour- 
NAL is called to the proposition of organizing 
societies for co-operation, to the end that our 

| combined work may be made more effective. 

At the Annual Meeting the last of this mouth 

the matter will be more fully urged. In the 

meantime let existing societies report to us, 

and as mapy new ones be formed as possible 
t 6. 


—_——— — 


BRANCH SOCIETIES. 


East Abington promptly reports a society 

| which has existed three years, and has sixty 

members. They hoid meetings the first Sat- 

urday in each month; have a board of seven 

| directors, and the following officers: Mre. H. 

Winslow, President; Mrs. Harriet Turner, 
Treasurer; Hulda B. Loud, Secretary. 

The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has been in existence three years. They 
have a board of directors (of five) with the 
following officers: President—Mrs. Phoebe M. 
Kendall; Vice President—Mrs. C. F. Wood- 
|man; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. A, A. 
| Fellows. 


- ~~——— _ 


LOOK OUT FOR SWINDLERS. 


Several of our subscribers have been visited, 
during the past week, by a boy who has pre- 
sented them with a note, purporting to be 
written by the editors of the Womay’s Jovr- 





NAL, asking for the amount of unpaid subscrip- | 


tion. Incase any such application is made, 
please arrest the bearer of the note, as no 
such application is genuine and the note is a 
forgery. Allaubscriptions should be paid at, 
or sent by mail to, our office, No. 3, Tremont 
Place. 


—<—— 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


The meeting of the American Social Science 
Association, held in Boston, on Wednesday 
the 14th inst., was of unusual interest. The 
Co-education of the sexes was ably discussed 
and the debate was participated in by many 
persons deeply interested in the subjects which 
were treated. The first paper was by Col. T. 
W. Higginson, on “The Higher Education of 
Women,” and Professor Agassiz, President 
Raymond of Vassar College, President Eliot, 
Wendell Phillips, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Cheney 
and Mrs. Livermore took part in the discus- 
It was a cheering and 
significant fact that President Eliot alone op- 
posed the Co-education of the sexes. We 
compile the following report of the proceed- 
ings from the daily papers. 

COLONEL HIGGINsonN quoted Voltaire in beginning— 


“Ideas and beards are alike—women and very young 


The hall will be open from half | 


past seven to ten o’clock, and cards of invi- , 


tation will be furnished at this office, to all who 
like to be present for an interchange of good 
feeling, which shall be also of substantial ben- 
efit to the cause. For we trust that all will 
come prepared to make such offerings as their 
hearts or theirjudgments shall dictate. Twice 
heretofore the needed funds have been raised 
by a Bazar. Some friends advise that anoth- 
er should be held next Autumn. Others how- 
ever recommend that a different course should 
be pursued this year, feeling that just now 
the community is somewhat tired of fairs, and 
in the belief too, that the money can be gained 
by direct subscription, without the inevitably 
heavy expense ofa fair. Recognizing the fact 
that they have been of great service to us in 
many ways in former years, we yet see much 


wisdom in this last view of the matter, and shall | 


heartily join in the endeavor to make the festi- 
val agreeable, and one which gathering up all we 
have to be grateful for in past and present ex- 
periences, shall inspire us with fresh courage 
for the future. We trust that all our friends 
who can, will be present on that evening to 
enjoy the few speeches that will be made, and 
the music, the Social tea drinking, and the sat- 
isfaction of contributing toa cause of su*h im- 
portance asours. And we hope thatall friends 
too far away to give the light of their counte- 
nances to the occasion, will send a word of 
encouragement and such subscriptions as they 
may incline to offer. Let it be a union ofall to 
accomplish the good work. All money re- 
ceived will be acknowledged in these columns 
after the festival. Contributions of cake, sand- 
wiches, and refreshments of every kind wiil 
be welcome and may be sent to the office of 
the Woman’s JOURNAL. 








THE KENNETT FUND. 

The Kennett Fund still has a book open at 
this office, where subscriptions of any amount 
will be received. 

It must not be forgotten that Mr. Kennett 
offers 3500 to help our work, if we will increase 
the sum to $5,000. 


| had been educated side by side. 


| that over-exertion in study was uncommon. 


| tem were made by the fact that 


In London there was formerly a 
consisting of a female 


men have none,” 
sign of “The good woman,” 
figure without a head. These ideas are not wholly 
eradicated from our minds. A young lady was once 
told by one of the fashionable French women, “As 
pretty as"you are, are you not ashamed to be so learn- 
ed?” These fallacies could not stand fire. One of 


them is that which confounds the laws of sex with the , 


laws of digestion. Some argue that men and women 
being different, different mental diet is necessary, 
But if this is true, why is not the physical diet made 
different as well? The truth is that in our schools it is 
hard to keep the boys up to the standard of the girls, 
and it is often necessary to resort to some extra man- 
wuvres to keep the girls from getting more than half 
of the prizes. Yet ateacher once gave the recom- 
mendation to a scholar that“Fauny Noyes is a med- 
jum scholar, and for what I know is as good as her 
sexin general.” If girls do so wellin the common 
schools they will certainly do as well in the universi- 
ties. Itis often the case that girls hate to leave the 
high school after they get there, and it often taxes the 
ingenuity of the committee to getridof them. It was 
once found necessary to abolish a high school to 
graduate a class of girls, who clung to study even 
after they had finished the prescribed course. The 
argument that Woman Was physically unable to beara 
high course of study is wholly fallacious. The desire 
for edneation proves that the one desiring it was able 
to bearit. Statistics do not prove that educated wo- 
men, who become wives and mothers, are more sick- 
There are colleges 
in the Union where for thirty years men and women 
In Oberlin College, 
the president, Professor Fairchild, has for years kept 
atable of the deaths of graduates and it is proved 
that in this case at least the percentagé is nearly equal 
between menand women. School hours could with 
advantage be made shorter; yet as a member of the 
examining committee of Harvard College, he believed 
There 
were more girls who sink listiessly into disease from 
the sheer reason of having nothing to do, to study, to 
think of, than were injured by over-study. Dr. John- 
son tells of agirl**who thought she was in love, when 


ly than those. who are ignorant. 





she was only idle,’ and this is toocommon. Tenny- 
son speaks of girl-, who, “with glowing health and 
bouudless wealth, yet sink into disease.” It is indo- 
{ence that ails American women to-day, and not over- 
study, by any means. The changes in our social sys- 
the poor boys must 
study, and the rich need not. In one generation the 
poor of the previous one come forward, while the oth- 
ers recede a little. If this is true of the boys, much 
more is it true of the girls. The education of wo- 
men is to get a fair idea of books and music, and no 
more. The real training of the minds of women of 
America is confined to those who do not go to parties. 

As a rule the best educated girls of America are the 
daughters of mechanics and clergymen in country 
towns 
the rich and poor from generation to generation 
forms the salvation of our republic, by preventing 


should be no separate art of education for women; 
her mind should be trained, like that of man, by 
opening the whole field of knowledge. and bidding 
her enter. The president of Harvard College has 
done more to hasten the admission of women by fa- 
voring the elective system than all his arguments could 
overcome. There is no doubt that the picture of good 
Madame Boylston smiles at him every time he passes 


| her place on the wall, and looks forward to the day , 


when at the Commencement dinners she will not be 
| the only woman among so many men! When the 
first novel written by a woman made its appearance 
it was looked upon anxiously asa doubtful innova- 
tion. Now George Sand and George Elliot leave 
their male compeers far behind. Could man be sure 
that the day was not upon him when women would 
take away the science of chemistry and the arts? 
| Harvard College pays $25,000 a year to undergradu- 
| ates to induce them to come and be taugit; could 
| they not open their doors to a few young women who 
only asked leave to sit on a bench to learn a little and 
were willingto pay them our bills? The time is near- | 
ly over when men would say, as was said by one in | 
speaking of a certain position: “This place has neith- 


would claim a right upon the public highway. 


Every friend of Suffrage should give his or | Sex is out of place in the question of education. There | tated. Woman made her claim on sneh public insti- | Tufts, Williams or other colleges attacked, and not 
tutions and asked admission at her own risk, as she | poor Harvard alone? 
Pres- | 


The speaker was a Harvard 


man, and felt that he must say this forher. [Ap- 


ident Eliot might, if he chose, argue to women | plause.) 


that they had better not come, that it wonld injure 
their health to come, but he should not bar them out. 
If only five women in the next twenty years asked | have it. 
admission to Harvard, they should not be barred from 
If President Eliot tells a young wo- 
man, ardent for education, “Your sex bars you,” she | 
might justly answer, “Hang my sex, I don’t care for 
No one could say that any college which ad- | 
mitted both sexes had developed immorality. The 


its advantages. 


that.” 


family type was founded by God himself, and should | 


be carried out in the schools. When Chaucer wrote, 


though living in as pure a day as ours, he wrote for 


men, and his lines cannot be placed on your centre ta- 
bles. Dickens and Tennyson wrote for the race, and 

they can be read by everybody. 
| man’s companion, not his toy or plaything. Vassar 


College had been given within the memory of man, 


Woman should be 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


and its officers had a right to bar whom they chose, | 


but Harvard was the old property of the State, and 
had no such right. If Mr. Philips had a daughter 


who wanted to enter Harvard and she was refused | 


This is as it should be, for the alternation of | 





er honor nor profit,and I do not see why it should 
not be filled by a woman.” 


| Prorrssor AGassiz, who opened the discussson, | 


| wasin favor of giving to woman every right, social 


| and political, but he differed from Colonel Higginson | 


| in the matter of the diet of men and women. Notic- 


he knew that they did not eat of the same food. This 

is well known to physicians. Even among men the 
| scholar and literary man needed a different diet from 
| the man of muscular work. As to the question of the 
| range of topics for study, he could not see that there 


ought to be made any discrimination between the sex- | 


es, Atthe museum no difference is made between 
either the assistants employed, or the attendants up- 
on the lectures, nor did he make any difference be- 
| tween ladies and gentlemen at his lectures, but treat- 
| ed all subjects freely before mixed andiences. At 
| the present time he was lecturing on ‘‘Reprodnetion” 
| before all who chose to come. 
knowledged that at Cambridge they were not quite so 
| far behind the times as Colonel Higginson would 
make out. The question of human progress was to be 
| no longer subdivided, but was to be equal between 
; the sexes, 
PRESIDENT RAYMOND of Vassar College said that the 
| institution he represented was not founded on any 


| theory. 


| which might make him the means of doing for young 
women what our colleges are doing for young men. 
| The founder believed that women were neglected in 


| their higher interests by our educational system, and | 
| were thereby impelled to an inequality which was not | 
| intended by the Almighty to exist. The college had | 


| labored hard to improve the education of American 
women, still it was not without grave defects as yet. 
There is enough, and more than enough, of education 
of certain kinds; what is needed is higher education 
than had ever been known for women. 
| money has been expended in institutions for the sole 
| education of men, closed hitherto to women. He 
hoped that the doors of Harvard would soon be 


well as the sons. The question as to whether exactly 


| the same educat 0 } is suited to ‘both men and women | 


jis as yet an unsettled one. Women should, however, 
demand a right to as high an education as men, and 
take nothing less under any consideration. It has 
| been a serious question among the gentlemen profess- 
ors at Vassar College how they were to keep even 
with the girls. In regard to their health the speaker 


said; “I challenge the United States to produce 400 | 


| girls as healthy as those of our college. If you don't 
believe it, come and see.” Study, rightly prosecuted 
he thought a healthy occupation, and the speaker 
called attention to Professor Agassiz’s rosy face in 
proof of the fact. The ill-health of coliege students is 
owing to vicions habits and bad living, not to hard 
study. All that Mr. Raymond asked was that people 
shouid use the same common sensein relation to the 
education of one sex as the other. 
PRESIDENT Extot of Harvard College was received 
with applause as he rose to speak. He thought the 
education of the sexes was a new 
America, and when it was asked of the Old New Eng- 


land Colleges to take part in an experiment, good and | 
After visiting | 


sufficient reasons should be given. 
some thirty Western Colleges which admit girls, he 
had arrived at a conclusion diametrically opposed to 
that of Colonel Higginson. He believed the tide was 
ebbing in this matter. 
most successful of anv where, both sexes were ad- 
mitted, yet their experience was adverse to the plan. 
This College began with the same course for nen and 


girls, but now they were obliged to have separate } 


courses. Girls eveu took separate degrees from the 
men, and followed literary courses instead of classi- 
cal. The testimony of figures corresponded with 
that of the teachers. The matron of the institution 
told the speaker she would not wish herdaughter to 
take an Oberlin College course. In most of the 
_, Western colleges the lady pupils were residents of 
the towns where they were taught, and used the Col- 
lege as a sort of day-school, living at home with their 
parents. He believed that the minds of women were 
as different from those of men as were their bodies. 
The fact that the physique of American women was 
to the last degree unsatisfactory was too well known 
to need argument. However this came about it was 
true that women could not bear the mental stress 
which came from too hard study. Not only male but 
| female physicians were agreed upon this point. The 
; speaker would not be willing to take such a responsi- 


‘ 


bility in reference to Harvaid as to admit women, | 


with his present convictions, The simile of,the rising 


tide was used by advocates of the plan, and if this 


was true nature would settle the question for Har- | 
vard, as the tide—if rising—would rise over their | 


heads, It is common for girls, where the elective sys- 
tem is practised, to take a lower stand than men. In 
one school in Boston where the study of Latin was 
elective, only six out of several hundred took the 
study. The amount of money needed to found a Col- 
lege was little understood. 
pinched for funds and could profitably use double 
| the money it has. It was remarked that parents shrank 
| from sending their girls away from home, and this 


was from a feelingthat it was liable to undermine | 


their refinement of manners. Boys herded together 
in schools were benefited by contact wlth each other, 
but this was not true of girls. The speaker hoped 


that academies for girls would be built up where they | 
| need beef steak for mental food instead of the slops 


could receive a thorough education by themseives. 


Mr. WENDELL PSILIPS was surprised to hear such 


ideas from a representative of Harvard College. 


That college was the property of the Commonwealth, | 
and should be open to allin the country who wished | 


| for education. The founders of Harvard were in the 
| van one hundred years ago, and would have been in 


| ing men and women at table, as he noticed everything, 


So it must be ac- | 


Its founder had simply desired to devote the | 
accumulations of an industrious life to something | 


he would carry it to the supreme court of the State, 
| if he supposed there was an honest one in the State. 
These opponents tell girls they are not smart enough to 
come to college. How many boys would fail of ad- 
mission were brains to be made the standard! They 
could say to hundreds of the young men, “You can't 

come, you haven't brains enough.” 
When Harvard becomes a private institution, and not 
till then, she may put up the sign, “A private way— 
dangerous passing!’, [Laughter and &pplause. 


| Mrs. Howe said :—Ladies and Gentlemen, in rising 
to speak here, Iam neglecting sacred and important 
| dutyelsewhere. But I cannot do otherwise. 
| counter with the adversary of womankind is never to 
| be avoided on the plea of business el-ewhere. And I 
dothink that the very Satan of human society is this 

opposition of will to progress which the President of 
| Harvard has shown in his address. 


I must ask the audience to observe a very marked 


those which preceded it. 
| the President of Vassar College, and above all, the 
| noble champion who has just spoken (Wendell Phil- 


Mas. LIVERMORE said that at seventeen years of age 
she longed for an education in Harvard and could not 
She to-day felt the wrong, for her daughter, 
a healthy young girl, capable and ambitious, was 
also shut ont, This daughter was the light of her 
home, and her parents hated to send her to a distant 
School, when Harvard, the best of all, was closed. 
“Why were we born women,” said she, “since there 
is DO place in the world tor us?” 

COLONEL H1iGGrnson in closing the discussion said 
he believed no one had spoken more honestly and with 
a greater rectitude of purpose than President Eliot, 

But, in view of the proseriptive policy of Harvard, 
the Colonel was not surprised at the feeling manifest - 
ed by women. It would not be strange if the name 
of Harvard College should act upon any enlightened 
woman somewhat as a red rag acts upon a bull. 


—_———_— —— 


DRESS REFORM. 


For a man to express any very decided 
opinions relative to the diess of women is a 
delicate matter, only to be justified on the prin- 


| ciple that the interests of the sexes are insep- 


| 


{Laughter.) | 


| 


Au en- | 


| 
} 
' 
} 


| 


lips) have all shown in their dealings with this subject | 


| a tender reverence for humanity, a nice sense of jus- 
tice, and an unmistakeable desire to recognize and 
forward the educational rights of Women on an 
equal footing with those of men. In what President 
Eliot has said, I do not recognize the same funda- 


and believes in them, but let me tell him that there is 
such a thing as a prioriignorance, i.e., prejudice re- 
fusing to yield to the light of experience. We wo- 


arably connected. 

And yet, if one half of what the lady corre- 
spondents of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL have 
lately asserted in these columns, without con- 
tradiction, is one quarter true, the subject of 
Woman’s dress would seem to call for pretty 
earnest remark from every stand-point. Cer- 
tainly, every husband has a right to protest 
against being unnecessarily afllicted with an 
invalid wife; every father is bound to guard 
against inflicting life-sorrow upon an invalid 
daughter. 

When Dr. Clarke assailed the co-education 


difference between the spirit of this address and that of | of the sexes, a few months ago, at the New 
The writer of the essay | 


England Woman’s Club, as being destructive 
to the health of women, and was sustained in 
his view by President Eliot, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and others, the ladies without excep- 
tion, differed from’ his conclusions. Dr. 
Mary Safford, Mrs. Abba G. Woolson, and 
other thoughtful, intelligent ladies declared 


mental characters, he speaks of a priori perceptions, | that feminine ill-health is due, not so much to 


those conditions which girls and boys share in 
common, as to those in which they differ. 


. i ‘ | And the dress of girls and Women was held 
men are not accomplished logicians, but we know - . 
that there is such a thing as this. We often see it in | especially and mainly responsible for these in- 
| you gentlemen. After learning Prof. Eliot's views on | jurious differences, as cause is related to effect. 
| the subject of education, I willsay that, were I as | The general inferiority of feminine physical 


youngand strong as I was thirty yearsago I would vigor seemed admitted on all bands and, by the 
not knock at the door of Harvard to ask for the ex- | 


' ladies at least, Woman’s dress was denounced 


Millions of | 


| thrown wide open to the daughters of the people as | 


experiment in | 


Oberlin College had been the | 


Harvard was always | 


amination which its President offers, I should be 
afraid that he would teach me something which 
would lead me to exclude and despise my sisters. I 
should wish to receive my diploma elsewhere. 

Mrs. Howe here told the story of Mrs. Livermore’s 
fruitless endeavor to enter Harvard College, after the 
completion of her school course. 


here, to avoid points of controversy, and to speak 
ouly to that in whose name this meeting was called, 
the higher education of women. This is a subject 
which should unite us all. Let me say with regard 
to it that I do not think the statement sufficient 
which bases the plea for a woman's education on the 
fact thatshe has much to do with the early training 
of chldren, This is important, but itis not all to wo- 
men, Ihave heard a Cambridge Professor say lately 
that Women must be educated because they make 
men. Let him tell me then why men must be edu- 
cated? Woman stands in the same relation to God 
and man that man does, and should be taught as be. 
The education hitherto accorded by men to women de- 
| serves to be cal'ed only a second hand education. It 
| has for them no element of primary and original 
| conviction. They are to receive the God that men 
| present to thei, the justice and wisdom that men in- 


| terpret to them. 

Now human souls are not moralized, not inspired 
in this way. Let the woman, like the man, be taught 
to look at things with her own individual judgment. 
Let her look in the face of her own God, let her make 
her own interpretation of justice and wisdom, Then, 
and then only, she will have to deliver to her children 
the inestimable jewel of individual conscience and 
conviction. She cannot give them the moral wealth 
which she does not possess. 

I must ask how President Eliot dares in this compa- 
| ny to assert, regarding colleges for women, that a 

large number of young men may board together with- 
| out moral danger or mischief, but that the same is not 

true of a numerous association of young women. 

Does President Eliot know so little of Harvard Col- 

lege behind the scenes, or does he think we know so 

little of it that he ventures to make this statement? 

Parents know of sad evils, those doings that cannot be 


mentioned here. In the presence of pure women, 
these evils would vanish like the visions of a night- 
| mare. WhenI sent my son to college, I grieved to 
see him taken out of the moral and natural relations 
of home. I should have felt surer of his safety and 
well-being if a sister could have gone with him, to be 


a guardian and reminder at his side. 
In these hasty words I have left unsaid much which 
I cannot help it,—hearts of 


ought to have been said. 
women aid me. 
Mrs. CHENEY said that, grateful as she felt to Mr. 


Higginson for what he had said of the relation of 
study to the health of women, she wished him to put 
She believed good mental disci- 


itinuch stronger. 
pline tobe the very thing most needed to restore 


| the health of our girls She saw so many 


break down from the gayeties of society, and so 


many restored from ill health by earnest purposes 


and study, that she felt it to be a positive truth, not 
but 


only that good study would not hurt women, 


would save them. 


She agreed with Mr. Agassiz thatthe difference of 
sex, like every other difference of constitution, would 


girls 


as the fatal incubus. 
If this be true, or even true in part, every 


| sincere friend of Woman will say—‘Reform 


| After which she | P - X 
said: But I wished, in thinking that I might speak | 12 One way—by reforming one’s own dress 


Then the question arises— 
Certainly, only 


Woman’s dress.”’ 
“How can it be reformed ?” 


first of all. No woman should ask or expect 
any other woman to do what she is herself 
unable or unwilling to undertake. 

The first suggestion I would make is that, 
as far as possible, such reforms only should be 
urged, at the outset, as can be adopted with 
most benefit and least sacrifice. This is not a 
case for martyrdom. ‘There is a world of wis. 
dom in the old adage “No one is well dressed 
whose dress causes remark.” Because, the 
discomfort and distress caused by a conspicu- 
ous singularity is itself a violation of one of the 
utilities. And the pleasing effect upon others 
of a graceful and appropriate dress is one of 
the legitimate objects for which clothing is 
adopted. 

Might not the suppression of corsets, of long 
trains, of excessively tight waists, and of su- 
perfluous weights and excrescences be first 
urged? Could not some appliances, whereby 
the weight of the clothes would be suspended 
from the shoulders, be adopted, without seri- 
ous eccentricity ? 

Then again, could not ladies unite in devis- 
ing and wearing, in the privacy of their own 
homes, some modified form of short dress giv- 


| ing freedom for work or locomotion in situa- 


tions secluded from public criticism? That 
such a costume would at present be unsuited 
to the streets, from the publicity and remark 
it would there occasion, is no reason why it 
would not amply repay its cost in the every- 
day comfort of indoor life. 

It is said that “women dress to please 
men.’’ This is true, but it is not quite one- 
half of the whole truth. More than half of 
the truth is that ‘women dress to please wo- 
men.’’ Mrs. Grundy is the critic women most 
fear. For while women like to please men, 
they have an instinctive confidence in their 
ability to do so, dress as they may. But the 
real bugbear which women dread is the colder 
criticism of their own sex. Hence, the im- 
portance of associated action, as ameans of 
awakening an intelligent progressive public 
sentiment among women themselves on the 
question of dress reform. 

Believing that violent and sudden changes 
are usually incompatible with health and 
comfort, in dress as in every thing else, I, for 


be represented in diet, but she did not believe one | one, would advise the observance of the good 


could prescribe for another. 


largely, the ideas of diet for women had largely 


changed, where they formerly gave teaand toast, and 
prescribe beef steak—women 


water gruel, they now 


provided for them. 


but he must refute the aszaults apon Harvard and 
| pecially upon Mr. Eliot personally. They 


| wholly uncalled for. 


She had observed that 
since educated women physicians had practised so 


were 
, ‘ Harvard was doing all she could | - 
the continuation of rich families. “The question of | the van to day and aided these reforms which are ag- | gor the cause of education. Why were not Amherst, | Women is a slavery to whi 


oldrule “Conform in small matters for the sake 
of differing effectively in larger ones.” But 
let women everywhere consider this vital 
question of dress candidly and earnestly. Let 
them band themselves together for the pur- 
pose of gradual but effective reform towards 


Proressor AGASsiz said he had not the light-flow- | an ideal dress which, while it will differ from 
ing words or the wit of thosewho had precded him, | male attire, will be equally convenient, health- 


ful and satisfactory. 
One thing is certain. The present dress of 
ch no man would 
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submit. Itis not compatible with the condi- 
tions of civilized Womanhood in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Itis not adapted to the va- 
ried occupations and changing requirements 
of an active, industrious, self-supporting, fem- 
inine career. H. B. B. 


———_- 


THE WORLD MOVES. 


Dear Journat.—Only two or three years 
ago a well-known minister of this place preach- 
eda special sermon, bearing upon the State 
Woman Suffrage Convention, held two weeks 
before, at the head of which were some of the 
best and most intelligent men and women in 
the State. In his discourse he denounced the 
movement in the most vehement terms; 
brought up the old Scriptural and other argu- 
ments against women’s appearing in public as 
speakers or leaders in any such reform, and fi- 
nally made some very coarse insinuations 
against the women who were prominent offi- 
cers of the organization—women on whose 
name the slightest shadow of reproach had 
never rested. 


- e e | 
Last Sunday evening, at an immense Tem- | 


perance gathering in our largest Hall, this same 
gentleman presided, and earnestly invited Mrs. 
Armenia S. White, who was president of the 
yery Suffrage Convention he so maligned, to 
read an article recently delivered before the 
“Woman’s Temperance Lodge” in this place, 
and, courteously escorting her to the platform 
cordially introduced her to the audience, who 
gave her most hearty recognition, and listened 
attentively to her well-written and well-deliv- 
ered essay. E. C. L. 
Concord, N. H. 





DEATH OF JOHN STUART MILL. 


_ The most eminent European advocate of , * 
Woman Suffrage is no more. 


The man who 
has done more than any other one person to 
arouse thought, awaken conscience, and en- 
lighten public sentiment in behalf of the Equal 
Rights of Woman has fallen in the very front of 
the battie. Held in the highest honor not 
only by great Britain but by all enlightened 
nations, John Stuart Mill died on the 9th inst., 
at Avignon, France, at the age of 67. 

Mr. Mill was the author of an admirable trea- 
tise on “Liberty,” which is by many esteemed 
his masterpiece; but his argument on “the 
subjection of women” will be the work upon 
which his noblest fame will rest. In the ab- 
sence of a fuller and more appreciative sketch 
of his life which we hope to give hereafter, 
we copy from the Boston Journal the follow- 
ing interesting summary of the principal facts 
in his career: 

Mr. Mill was born in the year 1805. He 
was a son of the celebrated James Mill, who 
was a Scotchman, and intended for the cierical 
profession, but who left his country and set- 
tled in London in 1800, and devoted his time 
and talents to literature and metaphysics. 
James Mill was one of the many able men 
over whose minds Jeremy Bentham exercised 
so powerful an iofluence, and whom “the 
Sage” employed to interpret his views to a 
world that was utterly incapable of under- 
standing Benthamese. He lived for years in 
Mr. Benfham’s house, but his attention was 
not monopolized by Mr. Bentham’s grand pro- 
jects. Besides writing for reviews and other 
periodicals, he labored for ten years on a His- 
tory of British India, which appeared in 1818, 
and which is admitted, even by those who 
dissent most pointedly from the author’s se 
vere judgments, to be a work of rare merit. 
Lord Macaulay says it “is not sufficiently an- 


imated and picturesque to attract those who | 


read for amusement,” but on more than one 
occasion he praises it warmly. The Directors 
of the East India Company were so convinced 
by this work’s excellence that Mr. Mill was 
qualified to serve them, that, though he had 
severely criticized the Company’s conduct on 
many occasions, they appointed him to high 
office, and subsequently promoted him. He 
was a writer for the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
his contributions to which were collected and 
republished in 1828. In 1821 appeared his 
“Elements of Political Economy,” and in 1829 
his “Analysis of the Phenomena of the Hu- 
man Mind.” He was one of the founders of 
the Westminster Review, to which he fur- 
nished many articles. He died in 1836. 

With such a father, John Stuart Mill—who 
was named after Sir John Stuart, the gentle- 
man to whom James Mill owed his education 
—had every facility for becoming a learned 
man; and his mind was one on which no 
amount of attention could be wasted. His 
father superintended his education, and his 
training was thoroughly exhaustive. In ear- 
ly youth his intellect was strong and manly, 
and it seemed as if he never had been young. 
At the age of seventeen he received an ap- 
pointment at the India House, and was grad- 
ually promoted there till, in 1856, he became 
Examiner of Indian Correspondence, a very 
high post, and the last that had been held by 
hia father in the Company’s service. At 
twenty, Jeremy Bentham entrusted to him 
the editorship of his “Rationale of Periodical 
Evidence,” which he enriched with notes and 
other additions. He belonged to the advanced 
section of the liberal party in England and 
wrote in public journals in support of their 
opinions; and he contributed articles to the 
Edinburgh Review and to the London and 
Westminster, the latter the chief radical or- 


gan. His “System of Logic, Ratiocinative 
and Productive,”’ published in 1845, had es- 
tablished his reputation as a philosopher and 
a writer. The next year came out his “Es- 
says on some Unsettled Questions of Political 
Economy,” which attracted great attention, 
as the work appeared at the time when Eng- 
land was agitated by those thoughts and 
movements that speedily brought about the 
fall of the corn laws, and of the whole of the 
system of protection. Four years later he is- 
sued a sequel to this work, entitled “Princi- 
ples of Political Economy, with some of their 
Applications to Social Philosophy,’’ which 
was received as favorably as its predecessor. 
In 1859, his contributions to leading British 
periodicals were collected and published, with 
the title of “Dissertations and Discussions, 
Political, Philosophical and Historical.” This 
is the work which affords to the general reader 
the best picture of Mr. Mill’s mind and testifies 
to the extent and variety of his knowledge, as 
well as to the strength of his style and the 
vigor of his reasoning. 

One of the best known of Mr. Mill’s political 
works is that “On Liberty,’ which appeared 
in 1859; and it is one of the soundest produc- 
tions of its class that ever has been published, 
in which some of the worst tendencies of the 
Age are forcibly pointed out, and men are put 
on their guard against their further growth— 
to very little purpose, we fear; for the point 
best settled by history is this, that when a pe- 
culiar tendency is strongly developed in a 
_ time of high intellectual excitement, it will 
| run itself out, as fevers are said to do when 

once they have fastened themselves on human 
| bodies. The work “On Liberty” is a fearless 

protest against moral cowardice, and as able 
n argument in support of individuality and 
individual independence. A work of not less 

independence, and of equal ability, is Mr. 

Mill’s “Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform,” 
which was published in 1859, and in which 

there is not a little to startle even political re- 
| formers, who, however liberal men they may 
be, are in the habit of confining their thoughts 
within the limits of a certain circle. Le was 
one of those men who do a great deal of party 
work, but who cannot be said in strictness to 
belong fully to any party, and who are more 
dreaded, as a rule, by the party they help than 
by the party they oppose. An English Tory 
cannot love a man who would give votes to 
women, and to all householders who can read 
and write, and “‘do’”’ certain “sums” in arith- 
metic; but an English Whig has little desire 
to see women made voters, and must, to be 
tolerably consistent, oppose another of Mr. 
Mill’s pet theories, which would give to elec- 
tors two or three votes each, under certain 
conditions; while a radical cannot be much 
pleased with a doctrine that denies the ballot 
to the elector on a strange moral ground. 
Hence Mr. Mill was never accepted thorough- 
ly by any party, though he was respected by 
| all parties, yet it can never be said that he 
was not, in spite of a few eccentricities, a 
powerful pillar to the Liberal cause. The 
men who do most for a cause are often late 
in having their claims recognized by most of 
its supporters. Mr. Garrison, in America, 
made the cause of Freedom victorious—but 
down to 1862 there were very few Americans 
who would have admitted him to his proper 
place in our political history. Mr. Mill was a 
warm friend to this country in the secession 
war period. 

Mr. Mill was elected to the British House of 
Commons in 1865, on the dissolntion of the 
last Parliament in which Lord Palmerston 
appeared after about sixty years’ service. He 
was chosen the second member for Westmin- 
ster, aplace which has often sent to the House 
of Commons the ablest and best of its mem- 
bers, and the representation of which has 
ever been desired by the chief Liberals. The 
representation of Yorkshire used to be con- 
sidered a sort of blue ribbon of politics; and 
what that was to the county representation, 
the representation of Westminster was to 
borough representation. Mr. Mill, therefore, 
in succeeding at Westminister, was doubly 
successful. But it must be mentioned that at 
the poll he came in second, Captain Grosven- 
or leading—and Captain Grosvenor’s sole 
claim to support being the immense wealth of 
his rich and stingy father, much of whose 
enormous property lies in Westminster, 
| which gives the designation to his Marquisate. 
| A third candidate was in the field, a rich and 
| ignorant man; and though Mr. Mill defeated 
| him by a good majority, the fact that his elec- 
| tion was at one time in doubt is one that is 
| by no means creditable to the English nation. 











| Mr. Mill’s Parliamentary career was credi- 
| table without being in any way remarkable. 
Many who had formed the highest expecta- 
tions from his writings, as well as others hos- 
tile to his views, declared him a failure. That, 
however, was unjust, for he had reached an 
age when no man, whose whole life had been 
confined to his library could possibly make a 
figure as an extempore debater, and besides, 
nature had not given him a voice adapted for 
But he delivered a few able 
listened to with the 


public speaking. 

speeches, which were 

| greatest respect. 

| Since his withdrawal from public life—for 

| he failed of re-election—Mr. Mill returned to 
| his studies with renewed zeal and industry, 
living in England in the Summer, but spend- 





ing his Winters mostly in the South of France, 
where he died, He still kept up his interest 
in reformatory questions, such as minority 
representation, Woman Suffrage and the land 
question—upon the last of which he made a 
speech not many weeks ago. This lively in- 
terest in current affuirs, especially in every- 
thing relating to progress, was a noble feature 
in Mr. Mill’s character, endearing him to the 
best men of the times. Asa thinker he had 
no superior among his contemporaries—the 
breadth of his mind and its massiveness being 
no less remarkable than his acuteness and 
power of expression. Probably no other man 
since Locke has so fully impressed himself 
upon the educated intellect of the English- 
speaking race, and his influence has been 
wholly for good. Not that all his opinions 
were faultless or his reasoning wholly above 
question, but he himself—by the noble spirit 
of honesty and independence he ever inspired 
and by the sound fundamental principles of 
his system of logic—has furnished the best 
means to detect and counteract whate ver may 
be amiss in the works he has left behind, and 
which constitutes a rich legacy to the world of 
thought. 


DEATH OF OAKES AMES. 


Last week, we chronicled the death of Hon. 
8S. P. Chase. This week a man equally emi- 
nent, though in a different sphere of activity, 
has been removed by death. Although not 
known as an ardent or active advocate of Wo- 
man Suffrage, being absorbed in great material 
enterprizes; Mr. Ames has been for many 
years in favor of the Enfranchisen ent of Wo- 
man. In 1867 he was one of the members of 
Congress who signed a Memorial addressed to 
the people of Kansas expressing the hope that 
they would adopt the pending Constitutional 
Amendment conferring suffrage upon women. 

The Boston Advertiser closes a candid and 
appreciative biography of Mr. Ames as fol- 





lows: 

In his character asa private citizen, Mr. 
Ames was held by those who knew him must 
intimately to be above suspicion or reproach. 
Though not what would be calleda philan- 
thropic man, he was in all his relations with 
others thoroughly honest and upright. Even 
with the cloud of calumny that has, during 
the past few months, wholly distorted his 
words and actions yet unsubsided, it would be 
difficult to find a person in this section of the 
country, with whom he has been associated 
during the past half-century, in social or busi- 
ness relations, who will admit the belief that 
Mr. Ames was dishonest or corrupt, either in 
practice or intention. Those who have ac- 
cused him have been those who have known 
personally little of him. It has been perhaps 
too commonly accepted asa rule for judg- 
ment, that railroad operators are of necessity 
corrupt, and large manufacturers greedy. How 
far Mr. Ames was a contradiction to this rule 
time will doubtless tell; but that the country 
has much to thank him for, for the energy he 
displayed in developing its resources and in 
opening new highroads for commerce, must 
be admitted by all who will carefully study 
the industrial history of the last decade. 


—_—-s —_ 


| 
| 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


Eprrors Woman’s JouRNAL.—I have not 
been very successful in getting definite an- 
swers from writers in the JourNaL, but am 
inclined to try once more. Will Mr. Williams, 
or some one else tell me what he means by 
“Perfect Equality before the Law,” as used in 
the Journat of May 10th? I have seen the 
phrase a great many times, and if it means 
anything, 1 would like to know what ? 

Columbus, O., May 13. Id. I. 


“Perfect Equality before the Law,” means 
an impartial application of the principle of 
Equal Rights to both sexes in every relation of 
life, which is regulated by law. It means the 
same law for Manand Woman, as citizens and 
tax-payers, as husband and wife, as father and 
mother, as widower and widow. 

For instance—whatever interest a wife may 
acquire by the fact of marriage in the proper- 
ty owned by her husband, before his marriage, 
a similar interest, no more, no less, should be 
acquired by the husband in the property pre- 
viously owned by his wife. Whatever earnings 
may be accumulated during the marriage 
partnership, should belong equally to both. 
The father and mother should be joint guar- 
dians of their children. Widowers and wid- 
ows should enjoy similar rights and be subject 
to similar obligations. And inasmuch as no 
State has ever established this absolute mu- 
tuality, therefore Mr. Williams is clearly justi- 
fied in declaring that there are, as vet, “no 
Equal Rights for wives any where.”’ 

H. b. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

Miss Matilda Hindman, State agent of the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association, 
will hold meetings in Chester County during | 
the month of May. Our numerous friends in 
that County, will give her a cordial reception. 





The New York 7vibune, which has a keen | 
relish for Munchausenisms, rays “It is serious- 
ly stated that 162 women of Lowell, Mass., 
have petitioned the Legislature to make polyg- 
amy legal.” Will the 7ribune oblige us with 
the names of these polygamous ladies ! 


The St. Louis County (Mo.) Woman Suff- 
rage Association held its fourth annual meeting 
on the 10th inst., in the Mercantile Library, St. 
Louis, at which, Mrs. W. T. Hazard read an 
interestiug Address and a resolution expressing 





} ing. 


sorrow at the death of John Stuart Mill was 
unanimously adopted. The proceedings will 
appear in tull next week. 


Ladies constitute from thirty-five to forty per 
cent of the applicants for undergoing the 
Civil Service examinations at Washington 
The examinations are conducted with great 
thoroughness, and, necessarily with 
partiality. Six hours are allowed candidates 
to pass upon the various questions and prob- 
lems presented. Most of them finish inside of 
that time. 


Some Belgian female operatives, who had in 
vain attempted effectual united action against 
their employers, have determined to make 
their organization an affiliated section of the 
International. Hopes are entertained that 
other associations of female labor will follow 
this example, and that the social strength of 
the International may be largely increased by 
this means. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri has affirmed 
the decision of the lower Court in the case of 
Virginia L. Minor against R. Huppersett, for 
refusing to register her as a voter last Fall. 
The court holds that women are not voters 
either under the Constitution of Missouri or 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. The case will be appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court. 


The women of Philadelphia have formed an 
association for the purpose of introducing the 
feminine element into the management and de- 
velopment of the Centennial Celebration in 
city. Their plan, as we understand it, is 
thatthe women of Philadelphia shall take $3,- 
000,000 worth of stock, and then appeal to their 
sisters through the country to come up to the 
work with the same good will and energy. 


Mr. H. W. Sage of Brooklyn, N. Y., has giv- 
en $30,000 more to Cornell University, making 
the whole amount of his gifts $300,000. 
last gift is to be used in erecting a chapel for 
the University, to be free from denominational] 
control, 


for the endowment of a religious lectureship 
to be held by eminent clergymen of the vari- 
ous Christian denominations, 


Clara H. Nash, the lady who, in partner- 
ship with her husband, has recently entered 
upon the practice of law in Maine, writes us 
as follows: “Scarcely a day passes but some- 
thing occurs in our office to rouse my indigna- 
tion afresh by reminding me of the utter in- 
significance with which the Law, in its every 
department, regards Woman, and its utter dis- 
regard of her rights as an individual. Would 
that Women might feel this truth; then in- 
deed would their enfranchisement be speedy.” 


This | 


The University has also received | 
30,000 from a person whose name is not given, | 


| life.’’ India bas been a costly empire to 
| Great Britain, but we thought that the sad- 
dest records had been closed forever. Are we 
never to be done with pages of history red 
with the blood of Christian or Hindoo, of the 
women and the children in thisland? This 
last itemis one that prompts the Pall Mall 
Gazetle to note as applicable to England’s 
empire the curse on the rebuilder of Jeri. 
cho. “He shall lay the foundation thereof in- 
his first-born, and in his youngest son shall 
he see the gates of it.” 


The Nation, noticing the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in Mrs. Brad- 
well’s case, remarks “‘that it isa rather ludi- 
crous illustration of the character of the Wo- 
man movement, that a prominent female agi- 
tator should have seized the opportunity to 
prove the fitness of her sex for professional 
life by taking for her first important case one 
which she must have known the court would 
decide against her, unless she either supposed 
that they were likely to be influenced by per- 
sonal solicitation and clamor, or else that they 
were all gone crazy, to which we reply that 
| the Nation’s criticism is a rather ludicrous 

evidence of the want of fairness and common 
sense which the opponents of Woman’s Rights 
|exhibit. Mrs. Bradwell’s first case was the 
right to practice law. This, she has won. 
| Her next was one which she knows to be right 
| and will live to see awarded in her favor. 
| The Jndez on the other hand rejoices in Mrs. 
| Bradwell’s recent legal success and says ‘“‘We 
| congratulate our sisters of Illinois on the late 
| decision of the Supreme Court of that State, 
| placing the rights of wives to contract and to 
be contracted with, to hold and enjoy property, 
to sue and be sued, upon an equality with 
their husbands. We had supposed, however, 
that the right of being sued had always been 
granted to women.” 











BUSINESS NOTICES, 
COMMON SENSE. 
Some to learn make pretense, 
Few possess good ‘common senée ;’ 
Wheresoe’re we chance to be 
Proofs of this we daily see! 
Some in beauty take great pride, 
And less handsome folks deride ; 
Who at trifies take offence, 
Through their want of “common sense.” 
But the Boys who buy their ‘‘CLoTugs” 
At the store of GeorGe Fenno, 
Where so many Boys they ‘‘dress, 
Show they “commen sense”’’ posse 





Are you troubled with garments rip- 
ping. Use the Eureka Machine twist, and 
you will have one troubleless. Try it and you 
will use no other. 19 





The justly celebrated and medically valuable 





In Dixon, Illinois, scores of persons st and- 
ing on a bridge to witness the baptism of re- | 
cent converts, were precipitated into the water | 
and drowned. There is, however, one comfort, | 
and that is the absence of all insinuations in | 
the religious newspapers that they were vic- | 
tims of the wrath of God. The treacherous 
Dixon bridge, and the treacherous boiler of | 
the ““Woastfield” are not regarded in the same | 
light by many religious journals. The latter 
was interpreted as a clear case of divine chas- | 
tisement. The former is considered merely an 
instance of human unfaithfulness. 


The first lady graduate from Michigan Uni- 
versity is said to have married one of her 
classmates. Those who object to the co-edu- | 
cation of the sexes because the young people 
will be apt to fall in love with each other, will 
find in Miss Stockwell’s representative case the 
confirmation of their direful predictions. But 
perhaps it never occurred to them to inquire 
whether, since it is inevitable and altogether | 
desirable that young folks should fall in love, 
they are likely to be more favorably situated 
for forming suitable alliances. Commend us 
to the every day acquaintanceship of the class- | 
room in preference to the sly flirtations be- | 
tween the monastic college and the young la- 
dies’ seminary. 


Colonel Higginson thinks a very little use of | 
the new postal cards will prove to any one that | 
their merit does not lie in their cheapness 
alone, but in their compactness and conven- | 
ience. In two-thirds of the letters which a 
busy man writes, the mere writing costs less | 
than the process of bringing together his paper, 
envelope and stamp, then folding, enveloping | 
and stamping. All this is saved by the postal 
ecard. Youcarry in your pocket all of your 
letter except the words, and a few moments at 
anybody’s desk will add those. To a traveler, | 
or to a man whose business keeps him in the 
streets, the convenience isenormous. Even if 
the postal cards cost more than the ordinary 
rate of postage, they would still be worth hay- 


Says the Pall Mall Gazette: “It is stat 
ed that one third the whole number of Euro- 
pean children in India die under six months 
old; that 85 per cent. perish before they reach 
two years; and that out of one hundred in- 
fants born, only eleven attain maturity. As a 
matter of fact, the first thing that strikes a 
stranger is the absence of English child life. 
On the other hand, the most prominent feat- 
ure in an Indian grave-yard is the number of 
children’s graves. The little mounds cluster 
thickest, and out of all proportion to the ratio 
of children to adults in the barracks or in civil 





Buchan’s Carbolic Soaps are now 
known to be indispensible to the thousands 
who have found, by trial and use, the great 
value of these excellent soaps. Sold by al) 
druggists. Different varieties of these soaps 
or laundry, toilet, dental, shaving, medicinal, 
and disinfecting purposes. 16 





Every one should know that there is a safe, 
reliable and sure standard remedy for pain, yet 
how many more of the thousands of suffering 
humanity might have been relieved had they 
but known that science has given the world 
Flagg’s Instant Relief. This valuable 
remedy is for all pain, from whatever cause, 
and may be used in all painful affections, from 


| cholera, fever or rheumatism, to headache, and 


the less dangerous evils which cause so vast an 
amount of human suffering. 17 





Suicide Committed, as the result of an 
inactive state of liver and stomach, producing 
headache, obtuse intellect, dullness, despon- 
dency, dementia, and finally insanity, is no 
uncommon occurrence. All of these disagree- 
able symptoms and bad feelings are most cer- 
tainly dispelled by the use of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. It revitalizes and 
builds up the whole system. A little book on 
chronic diseases sent free. Address R. V- 
Pierce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 680 

“Pain-Killer.”—There can be no ne- 
cessity at this late day, forthe press to speak 
in commendatory terms of this remarkable 
medicine in order to promote its sale; for it is 
a medicine that is known and appreciated the 
wide world through. Whenever we speak o 
the Pain-Killer, as in the present instance, we 
do so in behalf of the atilicted, rather than 


| with the view of advancing the interests of its 


proprietors. For various diseases, such as 
rheumatism, cholera, cholera-morbus, burns, 


| sprains, bruises, and soon to the end of the 


catalogue, we are convinced that there is no 
remedy before the people equal to Davis’ 
Vegetable “Pain-Killer,” and we know that 
thousands upon thousands entertain the same 
belief. Certainly, we cannot refer to the his 
tory of any medicine which equals that of the 
Pain-Killer. It was introduced in 1840, and 
from that time to this its sale both at home 
and abroad, has constantly and rapidly in- 
creased, and we rejoice at the high reputation 
| it has achieved, because this reputation shows 
that it has been the means of relieving a vast 
; amount of human suffering. We hope the 
| present proprietors of Davis’ Vegetable “Pain. 
Killer” will long live to enjoy the prosperity 
they have so fairly won. 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal, 


TO THE WOMEN WHO HAVE DARED. 


BY SELWYN L. STELLIS. 


A Sonnet. 


Wreaths for the valiant! Manifold more blest 
Than he who faces arm es without fear 
Is one who braves Opinion’s silent sneer 
To battle for ideas. That's the test— 
Courage to answer singly Truth’s behest, 
Inspired by Voice unheard by others’ ear, 
To dare to be her dauntless pioneer. 
Upon your cause the hopes of hundreds rest, 
And thousands yet unborn will feel delight, 
Will throb with gratitude, to those rare few 
Who stood when others fled, who dared the night 
When scorn’s black shadows thicker round them 
grew. 
The silent Centuries wait. For God and Right 
Spirit be brave! Heaven helps the work that’s 
true. 
—-— —<——_— 


A MORNING VISION. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 


Down the deserted road to take the train, 
That roaring sped toward the far city’s din, 
I went at early morn. There had been rain 
The night before, and very wan and thin 
The last snow streaked the pastures left and right, 
And all the landscape lay in colors sad, 
Save where the keen blue river flashed in sight 
Beneath the clear March sunshiue, broad and glad. 
But nature’s steady pulse was beating strong 
With the Spring’s mighty impulse. Yet a space, 
And the year’s splendid youth, with bloom and song, 
Would fill with joy and beauty all the place. 
And, pondering on the happy future, slow 
I kept my way, rejoicing in the hope 
Beneath the surface sadness cold, when lo! 
A figure came to meet me up the slope 
Seemed the incarnat» spirit of the Spring, 
With all the Summer’s promise in her face, 
A slender, gray-cloaked school-girl, traveling 
Up the dull road with step of power and grace. 
The torrent of her brown, abundant hair 
Tossed loose about her; the wild wind of March, 
Lifting it lightly, blew it high in air, 
Like some soft, glorious, golden-crested arch 
Of cloudy billow wavering o’er her head, 
Shimmering insunshine, ‘Twas a sight to see! 
One of the books she carried stillshe read, 
Conning her half-learned lesson eagerly, 
Her face bent o’er the page; but, when at last 
We drew together, her calm eyes she raised, 
And gave me one swift look as she went past, 
Then saw I beauty worthy to be praised! 
Under such level brows those large dark eyes 
Looked fearless out, and round the mouth’s repose 
Such gentle purpose lived, and like the skies 
When dawn is blushing on her cheek the rose 
So delicately blossomed that I said, 
Below my breath, ‘Oh! sweet, the Wintry day 
Grows warm at sight of you,”’ as fast she sped, 
Unconscious of me, on her upward way; 
The wind sti]l blowing her brown hair aloft, 
Lifting the heavy silken mass as though 
It loved to touch a web so bright and soft, 
And steal the rich warmth from its vivid glow. 
And so she passed from sight; but all day long 
The vision held me like adream of good— 
The beautiful, bright creature, fair and strong, 
Type of America’s young Womanhood— 
And never will the picture fade away. 
That youthful splendor flashes back on me, 
Superb as on the bitter, bleak March day 
Of long ago, a lovely memory; 
And like the genius of the land she seems, 
Noble and gentle, purposeful and wise, 
And like the spirit of the Spring, with gleams 
Of Summer's glory in her radiant eyes. 
And, though I know her not, nor guess what ways 
Her feet may tread in life’s thick wilderness, 
I know that peace and joy shall crown her days, 
So strong is she with Woman’s power to bless, 
I know when that sweet head is bowed, and when 
The bloom of morning leaves the brilliant face, 
And “Time draws lines there with his antique pen,” 
And of her sumptuous youth is left no trace, 
That better than the beauty of the morn 
The shadows of life’s evening shall appear, 
To natures such as these a calm is born 
Of storm and stress and tumult, and more dear 
And precious will her loveliness have grown 
For every sad experience she has known. 
The Independent. 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES, 


BY KATE TRUE, 


The Winter sun stole up over the house- 
tops, and peered in at the windows of respect- 
able houses in the highly respectable and 
wealthy town of Handon. The useful portion 
of the community, known as mechanics and 
laborers, had long since eaten their breakfasts 
by the light of kerosene lamps, and departed 
their several ways; while the wives and daugh- 
ters were nearly through with the manifold 
morning duties about house, and were just 
preparing to sit down for a little sewing, ere 
the “genteel’’ dwellers in the proper old town 
had gone down to breakfast. 

Now Handon is a most delightful place, 
breezy and cool in Summer, and so quietly 
snug in Winter it possesses great attractions 
for the people, young and old, whose ances- 
tors have lived, loved and died in the quaint 
old town. 

It was proud of its town hall, its eminent 
men, and pretty women, precisely as other 
towns have been; and when Handon taste and 
Handon dollars called upon the talent of the 
country to come and instruct or amuse, talent 
responded, and presented itself to the gaze of 
a Handon audience for a liberal consideration. 

And thus it came to pass that Handon, al- 
though small, was well known and regarded 
as eminently aristocratic by a certain class of 
people, and eminently slow and stupid by 
another. Stupid or not, Handon was an in- 
dependent town, a healthy town, and itself, 
which in these days of sham and copies, is say- 
ing much for it. 

Everybody knew to a dime the exact amount 





| of wealth possessed by his neighbor; and if | of the old family estate. But a year or two in | 


| 


A hush fell on the group; and, to the sur- 
Congress righted all that; and instead of a | prise of all, the “‘doctor’s boy” raised his hat 
particular time his interest fell due, almost | “harvest of vain regrets,’ the squire reaped to the squire, with a polite, “I thank you, sir.” 
any man in town could inform him; and as | enough in some unknown fields to ‘‘make him- | For the rest of the day Handon diopped the 
to being ill and buried out of sight before peo- | self good,” as he said; but the apparent good doctor; but picked him up again about the 
ple knew of it, that was simply impossible in | was a fine house in the loveliest part of the | time all the young men of “Batchelor’s Club” 


Mr. Jones had any doubt in his mind as to the | 


| Handon—for no sooner was it mentioned at 
the post-eflice, or whispered at the prayer- 
meeting, than the door of the sick man or wo- 


enquirers, or the array of “comfortable thinks” 


mixtures would astonish one. 

In fact, some one once remarked on the 
strange attack of slow fever which beset the 
town shoemaker every year, just after the 
“preserving season ;” and some one else had 
added, “and they never have to do up a thing.”’ 
Mrs. Deacon Thorpe was shocked to hear 
such sentiments, and expressed herself strong- 
ly in regard to “charity ;” and as Mrs. Thorpe 
was in authority, ‘‘some one’’ and “some one 
else’’ subsided, leaving the poor shoemaker to 
“enjoy his poor health.” 

Imagine, if you can, the surprise of this 
proper town at finding upon its principal 
street, one cold, Winter morning, just over a 
modest doorway, the following sign: 

DR. J. C. HARRIS, 
PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON. 

This, and nothing more. The curious and 
startled passers-by observed two neat muslin 
curtains at the front window, and on the sills, 


full bloom. 

“Who on earth can he be ?” asked the baker 
of the butcher. 

“Can’t say,” responded Mr. Gross. “Stole 
a march on us every way;’’ and Mr. Gross 
shook his fat sides, as if it were the funniest 
thing in the world for any one to get into the 
town of Handon without every one knowing 
all about it. And it was remarkable. Just 
then, the cook of the Bangs House came down 


“By Jove!” exclaimed the cook—‘know 


No ‘transients’ in now, except the sewing- 
machine man.’’ 
Away rode the baker to leave his rolls and 


sion demanded, and asked each customer if 
they had seen the new doctor. 

The wonder increased as the day rolled on. 
Poor Jenkins, the former occupant of the lit- 
tle building, had died in consumption three 
months before, leaving the oflice, with its 
modest front and cosy rooms, tu a brother in 
Maine; and the brother, after refusing to sell 
it, went to his home. 


in the shape of dainty dishes and bottles of well worth looking upon, and a man to be rev- 


fresh, crisp-looking geraniums, with a rose in | 


him? No; none of our folks, I assure you. | 


the fresh bit of gossip at several kitchen doors, | 
while Mr. Gross chopped beef or pork, as occa- | 
| known,’ is he? What sort of a way is that 
| for a man to steal into a town, without calling 
| upon the principal men? Much practice he’ll | 
| get! A man must introduce himself like a 
| gentleman, if he wishes to succeed.” 


| town, a good turn-out, and two or three well- | 
| trained negro servants. 
| The squire, as he sat bolt upright in his car- | 


man’s dwelling would be surrounded by eager | riage, with his military cloak about his shoul- | with his company.” 


| ders, and his long, flowing gray hair, was a man 
| 
| erenced by conservative Handon. To be sure, 
| one or two little affairs which took place dur- 
ing his residence at the Capital, did not reflect | 
much credit upon the squire, but his prayers | 
| in monthly meetings at home were just as 
long, and his annual donation to the churches | 
| just as acceptable; and, after all. why should | 
not Squire Handon lead a double life, when 
| wiser and more talented men were doing the | 
| same thing? Thus argued his friends who | 
visited him in Washington, and were so hand- 
somely treated. They reported only good 
| things and honorable things to the proper 
| people at home. 
| You and I, my dear reader, may have our 
| own private opinions concerning this peculiar 
| and transferable piety; but you and I are not 
politicians, and one does not know cne’s capa- 
bilities in that direction. All that in Squire 
Handon’s case had dropped out of people’s 
minds; and, after all, it seemed foolish to re- 
vive it in these days of purity in high places. 
The squire rode at ouce to the post-office; 
but it was too early for the mail. From there 
he went to the bank, where Smilem, the 
cashier, and Wisely, the book-keeper, moved 
away from the large stove to make room for 
him. ’ 
“Smilem,”’ he said, abruptly, ‘who is the | 
new docter?” 
“Can't say, Squire. No one knows. There 
has been pounding and moving about going 


to select some cheap steaks, and both butcher | on for a day or two; but the blinds were | 
and baker called his attention to the new sign. | 


closed, and no one the wiser.’’ 
“Any one at the Bangs House?” 
“No; only the regular boarders. 
for much traveling now.”’ 
“Had plenty of luggage,’ said Wisely. | 


Too cold | 


' “Three or four cases have arrived, marked 


‘Dr. Harris ;’ but no one hasseen the doctor.” 
“Humph!’’ said the squire. “ ‘Great un- | 


During the afternoon, the mail train came | 
thundering into the station, and out of the 
one freight-car two men rolled or tumbled a 
large case, on the top of which stood out in 


| white kids, “if the new doctor wil] honor us 


| Bangs House, and the occupants of the little 


| which ladies are always credited, and the 


ladies enter; one dressed in a rich but plain 
black silk, the other in a gorgeous salmon. 
| Every gentleman of the group is at once at- 
tracted by the gay color, and if a vote be taken, 
she is the “most elegantly dressed lady pres- 
' ent;’’ while the ladies all know the rich, but 
modest black silk, is worth precisely four 
times as much as the brilliant salmon. 


you pronounce false judgments concerning the 
| sex. 


ing of the charming neice of Squire Handon; 
Ketch is brewing a pitcher of punch, and the 
rest are idly listening and lounging. 


were dressing for the ‘‘Grand Annual Hop.” 
“TI wonder,”’ said Brief, as he buttoned his 





“The complimentary went in before ten this | 
morning,” answered Ketch. ‘‘I wish he would 
come. Never a better chance to see our pret- 
ty girls.”’ 

“More than likely he has left his heart in 
New York,” said Sprinkum, the school-master, 

And all this time the “new doctor” was oc- 
cupied in unpacking the large box, with the 
assistance of the brown-haired laddie, whose 
laughing account of the post-office catechism 
had been duly appreciated. 

The evening passed all too rapidly at the 


brown building were wakened from pleasant 
dreams as the carriages rolled home with the 
merry dancers. 

“The committee,” with Brief, the president 
of ihe club, picked their way carefully over the 
icy walks, and went up to the “Room,” a pleas- 
ant place, they thought, as they drew them- | 
selves down to talk over the evening’s enter- 
tainment; and in these “talkings over,” for 





, 
sterner sex never suspected, permit us to say, 


no group of fun-loving girls ever entered into | 


' the details of dress, the arrangement of back | 


hair, or general effect, with more earnestness | 
than the fastidious members of the ‘‘Bachelor’s 
Club;” and the verdict was correct, from a | 


| man’s standpoint, viz.; the “most elegantly 

dressed lady was the most showy,” and the 

| prettiest, the female whose color was applied 

| so artistically it was not detected. Lest you 
accuse me of injustice, Oh Brief, with the lofty 
brow, let me particularize. 


You attend a small dinner-party, and two 


And dress is not the only thing on which 





But the club are in theirroom, Brief is speak- 


It pains me to chronicle the doings of this 


Two or three young students had looked bold black letters—“Dr. HARRIS. DELIVER | highly honorable body of young men; but the 
over the town, but left, gazing sadly through IMMEDIATELY.” Dutch John, the drayman, best artist is truest to nature; and—well, 
their glasses, and stroking fondly the down on | never before found himself overcome with | Handon would open its eyes in horror, had you 
their lips, when Squire Handon, the leading | offers of assistance; but on this occasion even | suggested punch in connection with the club; 
man, informed them of the “remarkable health- | Gregory, the cross-grained miller offered to | for its members were all honorable men, and 


iness of the place.” 





In extreme cases the people sent to the city; | 


| give him a lift; and no less than three men | 


rode up town upon the box, while two or 


in ordinary ones, a dozen old women and as | three small boys hung on behind, hoping to 


many more old men prescribed; the one pe- 
culiarity of this practice being the pertinacity 
with which the old men clung to some fancied 


women for painkiller and mustard plasters. 


swore roundly no one had arrived for three 


pill-man if he saw one.” 

Brief and Ketch, the young lawyers, espied 
the curtains and rose-bush, on their way from 
breakfast. 

“Halloa, Ketch! here’s a new place to 


club,”’ 


pointed agent of the “Save Your Body Co.” 


him a complimentary to our club hop this 
evening.” 

“That's so,” answered Ketch; “and if he is 
half as gay as old Jenk, we shall have sport 
this Winter. 
open again.” 


drove down, with his fat negro boy by his side, 
and his gold-headed cane between his knees. 

‘Steve,’ said he, “who has taken Jenkin’s 
office ?” 

“Blest if I know, massa. Spec its some of 
those city chaps, come up to speriment on us. 
Don’t git no green doctor roun dis yere chile, 
; L tell yer!” 

“Strange!” said the squire. “No one ever 
came here without consulting me. I must 
find out this man. Handon must not be im- 
posed upon by any quack.” 

Now, Squire Handon was entitled to respect. 
He had represented the district in Washing- 
ton, and done it well; that is to say, he was 
careful to avoid speech-making, and resolute- 
ly coincided with the majority—a much safer 
course than crying out against wrong, or bat- 
tling for right. It requires brave men and 
women to do that, and the squire was not 
brave. 

In his young days the square had sown a 





liberal crop of wild oats, and with them much 


But Handon was taken by storm. Who | 
this new man could be was a puzzle too deep | room, while John counted out the change with | 
for the wisest. Crooks, the station agent, one eye upon the scrip, and the other on the | 
| portrait of a handsome man over the book- 
days except the delegates to the county con- | ¢ase. 
vention, and he guessed he should know “a | 
| such bipeds: “Ain’t this staving? He’s got 
_ money, I bet!’ “Beats Jenks allto smash!” 


lounge. Let us call and invite him to join our | ing. | 
| Just as the post-master had finished sorting | down without ceremony over an icy flight of | 


“We will do the thing up well; and send | occupied the only arm-chair near the stove. 
A very simple note, and yet the squire held it | 
| a long time. 


It isa treat to see the blinds | 


A little later in the day Squire Handon | 


| get a peep at ‘the new pill-man.” John rang 
| the bell, and a small boy appeared, who order- 
| ed them to put it down in the waiting-room, 
remedy, and the harmonious verdict of all the | and proceeded to pay the charges, with all the | 
| gravity of a man. 


The three men took a general survey of the | 


The boys commented after the manner of | 
“Like to be doctor’s boys, myself.” Men and 


boys were shown out politely; and Handon | 
knew no more of the doctor than in the morn- | 


“Wonder if his life is insured,” said Ketch, | the mail, the doctor’s boy handed him a note, | 
with an eye to business, as the recently ap- | Written in a clear, neat hand, which the post- 
| master perused and gave to the squire, who 
| evening listened to their sneers converning 


This was all: 

“Will the post-master of Handon oblige Dr. Harris 
| by delivering to the bearer all mail matter addressed 
| to Dr. J. C. Harris, Handon, and further oblige by 


| furnishing a private box, for which the bearer will 
pay a quarter’s rent.’’ 

“He is a gentleman,” was the squire’s com- 
ment; while the boy was subjected to a series 
of questions from the by-standers. 

The boy, with his wonderful blue eyes, stood | 
his ground manfully. Evidently the doctor | 
| had instructed him how to answer the curi- | 
| ous and impertinent. 
| “Is Dr. Harris young, my boy ?’’ asked the 
| town clerk. 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

“Native of the State?” 

“New York, sir.” 

“Practiced before ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Married ?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“About how old?” | 

| “Twenty-six, sir.” 

| “Gentlemen,” said Squire Handon, with a | 

| little thump of his cane on the dirty floor, | 
“gentlemen, when Dr Harris wishes you to 

know his affairs, he’ll probably tell you. It | 

seems to me not quite the thing to annoy the 

child.” 





its honored president, according to the Han- 
don Weekly Buzzer, made the most stirring 
appeal at the grand temperance rally, in Octo- 


| not only the necessary ingredients, but the 


| with akind of maudlinsympathy. How many 


| half-earried, half-dragged him in, until he 


| doctor, will you. 


| deep groan, which went to the heart of the 
, one sober listener. 


| introducing ourselves to the doctor!” 


ber. Nevertheless, from the closet came forth 


necessary apparatus for making the ingred- 
ients into an exhilarating punch. 

It was an easy thing to mount the stairs 
leading to the club-room, but a difficult thing 
to descend. The feat was at, last accomplish- 
ed with the aid of Sprinkum, who “practised 
as well as preached” his temperance principles, 
and whose interest in the “fellows’’ would not 
permit bim to leave them. Even his good | 
offices were useless when Brief insisted upon 
making a stump speech on the slippery side- | 
walk, the principal idea of which seemed to 
be: “I say, boys, les’ be ’appy!” 

Poor Brief was disgustingly boozy; and in a | 
few moments his unsteady feet had taken him 





steps. He groaned, and the others looked on 


times afterward, Sprinkum, who had all the 


himself, thanked a kind Providence his Lead 
was clear. 

It was but a few steps from the office of 
Brief & Ketch, in the rear of which was a lit- 
tle bed-room, the joint property of the firm. 

Sprinkum lifted his friend in his arms, and 


reached the bed. Grey looked on, sobered 
with fright; the others sank down upon the 
chairs in the outer office, scarcely realizing the 
danger. 

“Grey,” said the school-master, “go for the 
His leg is broken, and 
Heaven knows what else. He was doubled 
up like a ball when [ took him up.” 

Grey went out; and the sch ol-master re- 
moved the wounded man’s clothing. No 
token of life appeared, save now and then a 


Grey returned, and reported the doctor 
coming at once. 

“Does he know where ?” asked Sprinkum, 

“Yes; I told him through the door. He 
seemed to know. I say, Sprinkum, wiil it kill 
him ?” 

“Can’t say, old fellow. It is bad enough, 
anyway. Go quiet down those boys in the 
next room, will you? This is a pretty way of 





As he spoke the door opened, and a tall, 
graceful woman entered. Grey opened his 
mouth in astonishment; Sprinkum gave an 
involuntary start; but Dr. Harris saw nothing 
but the patient before her. The examination 
was careful and yet rapid. 

“‘A compound fracture,” she said aloud, 
“gentlemen. Will one of you hold the light 
upon this side ?” 

Grey seized it at once, while the school-mag- 
ter proved a ready and valuable surgeon’s as- 
sistant. Skillfully the broken bones were ad- 
justed, deftly the spirits and bandages applied, 
while the two men gazed in wonder. 

Even the groaning had ceased; and Ketch, 
coming in, looked on the gastly face of his 
friend and partner with horror. He had a 
confused idea of danger, of a lady’s presence, 
and yet her presence seemed the very thing 
needed. Her hands lifted the poor head, with 
its deep cut on the side, and dressed ‘the 
wound with the acquired skill of the profes- 
sional, and the natural tenderness of a woman ; 
her hands placed the pillows more comforta- 
bly, arranged the chairs, quietly, around the 
room, to make moving possible without con- 
fusion; and then, when all had been done, 
the new doctor retired, just as daylight dawn- 
ed, promising to return verysoon. The group 
in the outer office grew sad and sober. The kind 
“good morning” of the doctor had brought 
with it such a sense of shame, the very men- 
tion of the club was hateful. 

Grey unpinned the rosette from his coat, 
and threw it into the grate. Ketch, always 
tender-hearted, sobbed aloud when told the 
chances were small for his friend; and one af- 
ter another the committee crept out from the 
office and went their ways. Sprinkum re- 
mained with the sick man. Here the doctor 


found him an hour later, and begged him to © 


take some rest, while she cared for his friend. 
“He has groaned once since you left,” said 


| Sprinkum; “that is the only sign of life.” 


“Ah,” said the doctor, “he will come out all 
right. Youth and a strong constitution, with 
good nursing, will do wonders.’’ 

How cheerfully she spoke. Even Ketch 
grew hopeful; and in a trembling voice wished 
to know how he could best serve his friend. 

“T ama poor nurse, and terribly clumsy, 
doctor; but give me my orders, and I will at 
least be faithful.” 

“My first order,” said the doctor, with a 
smile, “is for yourself. I would suggest a good 
nap; then you will be equal to caring for oth- 
ers.”’ And Ketch, like a dutiful subject, curled 
himself upon the sofa in the front room, and 
slept soundly. 

Dear me, how Handon tongues wagged 
when it all came out! And how they con- 
tinued to wag when Dr. Sharp, of Boston, ex- 
amined Brief’s case, and pronounced it a most 
excellent bit of surgery.’’ 

Poor Brief sustained a severe shock when 
he first knew he had a “lady doctor,” but he 
grew accustomed to the quiet ways, and often 
told Ketch she was “a woman of ten thous 
sand,” 

Brief was nervous and restless one day; so 
the shrewd doctor gave him something to 
think of by telling him a story of herself, and 
the little orphan brother ; how she had heard of 
Handon while visiting a friend, and had made 
a journey down in Maine to find the brother 
of Dr. Jenkins; of her lease for five years; 
her coming in the night tothe next town, and 
riding over in a sleigh, with her plants packed 
in cotton by her side; of her determination to 
be thoroughly prepared for business, and then 
work hard for poor little Fred’s sake. And 
the blessed satisfaction of doing good! Ah 
she was happy in caring for the sick; it did 
her good, body and soul, to minister to the 
suffering. Brief quite forgot the terrible pain, 
as he listened, and he laughed aloud when she 
read to him the glowing account of her first 
case in Handon, and the deep sorrow of the 
community on learning the sad tidings con- 
cerning our honored townsman, Hon, David 
Brief. 

The Buzzer had evidently buzzed its best. 

Brief was not the only patient during the 
first week. Those who for three months had 
found pain-killer and mustard sufficient for all 
diseases, suddenly discovered them worthless, 
and called in the “new doctor.” Old women 
liked her because she listened patiently; old 
men, because they could not help it; and 
every child in Handon knew her in two 
weeks’ time. 

The Bachelor’s Club is disbanded. Where 
the closet stood in a large, well-filled row of 
book-shelves, and over the door-way hangs @ 
new sign: 

“FreE LIBRARY. WALK IN, AND WEI- 
COME.” 

Brief and Sprinkum say Dr. Harris pro 
posed the change. At all events, the pretty 
lame girl who acts as librarian knows her own 
affairs, and she avers, with a smile, that the 
new doctor is to pay her salary for one year. 

Squire Handon’s housekeeper is very fond 
of the doctor now, and has quite forgotten her 
former hatred of such “cranky notions;” and 
the squire—oh, it would do you good to seé 
the mingled reverence and admiration with 
which he treats her. He often tells her she 
stole into Handon, and into Handon hearts; 
and whenever she dines there, as she frequent 
ly does, the old Squire insists on taking her 
down in his own carriage, and as he lifts her 
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out upon the walk before her office door, he | away at once all feeling of strangeness. It is 


never fails to point to the name upon it, and | again the Lenten season. 


say, with a twinkle about his eyes: 


We are all alike 
seeking renewed repentance and faith at the 


“Ah, my child, I might have known it was Saviour’s feet with one consent, for that 


a sign of the times !’’—American Homes. 
—_——- see 





PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


Yes, we have quite decided, we are going to 
hear Beecher. So we close the door and step 
out into the bright clear sunshine of a March 
morning. Itisone of those lovely days that, 
coming so early, is such a joyful harbinger of 
Spring. But the air retains just enough 
chilliness and rawness to remind us that this 
blustering, roystering, capricious, and rather 
overabused month, with its days of warmth 
and gold and glory, has, like most things per- 
haps, its capacity for good and evil, pretty 
equally balanced. 

We walk down Clinton Street. St. Ann’s 
chimes are ringing in our ears. As we come 
nearer to them, and think of the familiar, 
dearly-loved service, we waver. That congen- 
ial worship holds us with all the spell of house- 
hold words. It so satisfies our sense of fit- 
ness, sO reverentially presents our needs, so 
fervently, and at this season in which the 
shadow of the crucifixion falls, so solemnly 
draws the soul to communion with its God 
and Saviour, that we never care to wander 
from it. And yet, to-day we do so want to 
go to Beecher’s that neither the chimes, nor 
the liturgy can stay us. If it had been old 
Trinity, now, perhaps we should not have 
passed by. No other bells ever speak with 
such potency as hers. 

As we joined the throng, always moving in 
a certain direction, we tried to analyze the 
feeling which drew us. Was it the desire for 
novelty ? 

No, staid and settled as were our ways, that 
charge could safely be dismissed. 

Was it mere admiration for the speaker ? 

Not that, we do not admire him unqualified- 
ly, and he is quite likely to give expression to 
sentiments we do not accept, or to present 
acceptable ones objectionably. 

Was it to make one of that great congrega- 


‘tion and feel the stimulus of thousands of 


hearts and voices blending in one act of wor- 
ship, or psalm of thanksgiving ? 

Possibly that comes the nearest to it; but 
here we are, in front of a plain, brick build- 
ing, with a crowd of intensely eager people 
besieging it. A gentleman was standing in 
one doorway saying something in a pleasant 
tone, exactly what, we could not hear, for his 
face, just at that moment, was turned away. 
We stepped into the vestibule, which was 
packed with people, only a single passage way 
left between them to the aisles, just in time 
to hear him say: 

“Strangers will please pass in at the middle 
door, only those holding sittings will pass in 
this way.’’ 

We were very sorry; but truly, Mr. Usher, 
we did not hear you say that, until we were 
fairly in, and though conscience-pricked some- 
what, it did not absolutely require us to go 
in at that middle door, and thus lose the van- 
tage ground already gained. For ten minutes 
this pleasant voice kept persistently and em- 
phatically repeating this dictum, varied only 
by an additional very positive request. 

“Please stand just where you are—keep the 
passage-way clear,’’ while still the crowd 
gathered, and the fortunate owners of sittings 
eagerly filed their way through. In due time 


the double row of cane seats all along the aisles | , , A 
| New York in an almost penniless condition, 


were put in place, and the strangers, so far as it 
was possible, were furnished with seats, with 
the utmost order, and with exact regard to 
their relative positions. Now for a look 
around the building. 

A very large, perfectly plain hall, with neu- 
tral tinted walls, (the gas burning merrily in 
the ceiling to perfect the ventilation); cheer- 


ful windows admitting the clear, white sun- | 


light; a very deep gallery extending complete- 
ly round the church, the portion over the 
preacher’s stand filled by the great organ and 
the chorus choir; an open platform, with a 
skeleton desk, an arm-chair behind it, and 
vases of rare flowers and exotic leaves on 
either side, furnish the outline. The whole 
building packed, every seat occupied, people 
standing in the aisles, in the doorways, around 
the organ, in corners where they can only hear 
and not see, and the noble, soul-lit face of the 
preacher overlooking all, complete the picture. 

And this is only the same old story that has 
been repeating itself for years. Every week 
the crowd gathers. Strangers to New York 
and vicinity come as a matter of course, for 
the first time. Strangersto Plymouth Church 
leave their own seats in their accustomed 
haunts ef worship to seek standing room here. 
What is it that draws them ? 

The service opens by an anthem devotionally 
rendered by the large, well-trained choir, and, 
as the last note of the silver-tongued organ 
dies away, Mr. Beecher rises in his place. 
Whatever defect of feature or expression a 
closer inspection of his face might reveal, this 
distance safely obliterates. You only see the 
fine outline, and the illumination of the soul 
shining through it. His voice reaches us, full, 
clear, distinct, simply and purely natural; as 
free from any tone as a boy’s at play. 

The first hymn given out, “Saviour when in 
dust to Thee,” and sung to “Benevento,” takes 











whole congregation rise and sing. The vol- 
ume of sound is nothing remarkable, but to 
have your neighbor in front and behind, and 
along side of you singing, is inspiring as well 
as devotional, for that great organ, and efli- 
cient leader, and well balanced choir keep the 
vast congregation as promptly up to time as 
an organist does his pet quartette. 

It is a day for the admission of new mem- 
bers. Several were received by letter, and 
many more upon confession of faith. The 
simplicity of the requisitions impressed us, as 
well as their absolute orthodoxy, for we may 
as well confess to a previously latent doubt as 
to whether this congregation held to the faith 
once delivered to the saints with all due strict- 
ness. ‘The Apostle’s Creed were scarcely sim- 
pler, and belief in the Father, the Creator, the 
Son, the Redeemer, and the Holy Spirit the 
Sanctifier, could not be more unequivocally 
expressed, and yet, withal, it was so evident- 
ly the local church they were joining. ‘‘This 
church receives you in fellowship” implies so 
much less of universal adoption and brother- 
hood than “in the communion of the Catho- 
lic church.”’ 

Mr. Beecher’s sermon was from the words 
‘Looking unto Jesus.’”” We propose no re- 
view of it. The Plymouth Pulpit will doubt- 
less furnish it entire, but you must know his 
style. Anything in life or nature that will 
illustrate a doctrine, or enforce the applica- 
tion or dissipate a doubt is available. If similes 


will drive the truth home they are evoked, if 


tears will secure it there, they must fall, No 
weapon may rust from disuse. Invective, 
sarcasm, humor, passionate declamation, col- 
loquial statement, appeals to whatever is ten- 
derest in the heart, or guiltiest in the con- 
science, are in turn brought to bear upon the 
multivude of eager listeners, for however they 
may disbelieve, all intently listen, aud when 
we rise to receive the benediction vo one 
thinks of having been weary. While paticnt- 
ly waiting to edge our way out we think we 
have answered our question. It is eloquence, 
and eloquence that substantiates its claim by 
calling forth from others the response of hon- 
est, earnest action. Itis a broad and liberal 
vein of thought that affords to very many 
minds acommon standing ground. It is a 
large, loving, honest soul striving to help itself 
and its fellows to make in the highest sense 
the most of life. Itis an atmosphere of Chris- 
tian courtesy and good will. L. C. B. 





| HUMOROUS. 


What goes most against a farmer’s grain? 
His reaping machine. 

A Danbury bride received among her wed- 
ding gifts, a receipted bill of eight dollars for 
gate hinges from her father. 


A burglar who was sentenced the other day 
at Maidstone (England) assizes to seven years 
penal servitude offered to toss the bench wheth- 
er it should be fourteen years or nothing. 


After asking your name in the State of Ar- 
kansas, the natives are in the habit of further 
inquiring, in aconfidential tone, ‘‘Well, now, 
what was your name afore you moved to these 
parts ?”’ 

A certain little damsel having been aggra- 
vated beyond endurance by her brother 
plumped down on her knees and cried, “Oh, 
Lord! bless my brother Tom. He lies, he 
steals, he swears; all boys do; us girls dont. 
Amen.” 


Thirty years ago a boy entered the city of 





and without asingle acquaintance in the great 
wilderness of houses. To-day his name is 
known wherever humanity breathes. It is 
spoken in every hamlet, is heard in every city, 
His name is John Smith. 

The story is told, illustrative of the effects 
of Concord atmosphere, that a littlechap who 
lived next door to Emerson was engaged one 
day in digging a hole by the roadside. A 
worldly trifler, passing by, asked him, “What 
are you digging after, little boy?” With grav- 
ity he answered, “After the Infinite.” 

You are the dullest boy I eversaw,”’ cross- 
ly exclaimed a bald-headed old uncle to his 
nephew. “Well, uncle,” replied the youth, 
with a glance at the old gentleman’s bald head, 
“you can’t expect me to undrstand things as 


| quick as you do, because you don’t have the 


trouble of getting ’em thruugh your hair.” 


The other morning a tolerably well-dressed 
but wild-eyed gentleman called the Mayor of 
of Indianapolis to one side, in the city court 
room, and said he wanted something done 
with his wife. ‘‘What’s the matter ?” inquired 
hishonor. “She keeps giving me pills,” was 
the reply. “I wouldn’t take ’em,’”’ said his 
honor. ‘I can't help it,” said the injured hus- 
band, “she gives ’em to me whenI’ m asleep.” 
“Td wear a muzzle’, said his honor. The in- 
jured husband started. He hadn’t thought of 
that. 

One afternoon during the late unpleasant- 
ness a long, gaunt civilian, wearing garments 
of rusty black and a stove pipe hat, walking 
up in the rear of head-quarters, was accosted 
by a hostler. 

Hostler.—* Keep out of here.’’ 

Visitor.—“Isn’t this General Grant’s tent ?’’ 

Hostler.—* Yes.” 

ae ee I reckon he will let me in- 
side.’ 

Hostler.—“You will soon find out.” 

As he entered the tent a guard mistook him 
for a member of the Sanitary or Christian 
Commission. 

Guard,—“No Sanitary folks allowed inside.” 

Visitor.—“I guess General Grant will see 
me.’ ’ 

Guarc-——“TI can’t let you pass, but i’ll send 
him your name. What is it?” 

Visitor —“Abraham Lincoln.” 
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LADIES 








EXAMINED THE 


HAVE 


“NOVELTY,” 


U~ YOU 


With Cog-W heels on Both Ends of the Rells. 
It has many improvements that make it more desira- 
ble than any other. 
IT HAS NO EQUAL! 
— AND — 
“Should be in every Houschold.”’ 


Sold everywhere. 


BAILEY WASHING AND WRINGING MACHINE CO, 
May - 06 Chambers Si., New York. 


VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY EMILY FAITHFULL, 
LONDON 


OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


It discusses the social questions that affect the st2- 
tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeti- 
er its own.—Spectator. 

The lady’s name on the title-page is a responsible 
uarantee of good and true performance, and of the 
eat of company.—Daily News. 

Miss Faithfull has persevered for very many years 
with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 
terms for women in Society, and she is now reaping 
a considerable amount of success, thanks to her mod- 
eration, and her power of ikving down misrepresen- 
tation.—J/llustrated Midland News. 

Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 
ty.— Queen. 

Miss Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her 
ween ap and has brought a rare energy and tact to 
year on the cause she has taken up.—Brighton Ob- 
server. 

The Victoria thoroughly sustains its character as 
the principal organ in questions relating to women.— 
Yarmouth Independent. 

The Victoria Magazine is brought out under the 
auspices of Emily Faithfull, and appears with a long 
list of illustrious subscribers, headed by the names of 
their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the 
Crown Princess of Prussia. Her Majesty, whose hon- 
ored name the magazine bears, has given her special 
sanction to Miss Faithfull’s undertaking. The first 
number appropriate'y appeared with a touching and 
poetic tribute to the private and public worth of the 
Queen.— The Observer. 

It is worthy of a place in every household.— West- 
ern Flying Post. 


ESTABLISOUED 1863. 
Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princess 
Street, Hanover Square, London, 


Posted direct for $5.00, yearly subscription. 
April 26 


LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 


Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 
mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50, 


E. 8S. BARTLETT, Parker House Boston. 
Oct. 12 
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WANTED. 


A lady of education and character desires a situa- 
tion as housekeeper, or as companion, or as nursery- 
governess. Unexceptionable references given and.re- 
quired. Please address, stating particulars and 
terms, Miss ANNIE C. PORTER, P. O. Box 120, 
Calais, Me. 3t May 3 


F. Cc. & C. H. NASH, 
Counselors and Attorneys at Law, 
OOLUMBIA FALLS, 
WASHINGTON COUNTY, MAINE. 

CLARA HAPGOOD NASH. 


Freperick C, Nasa, 





May 3 4t 





REMOVAL, 


VICTOR SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY'S 
New England Branch Otlice has removed from 161 to 


151 Tremont Street, Odd Fellow’s Building, Boston, | 
' 


Mass., S. M. SPILLEa, Agent. 

Principal office and manufactory, Middletown, 
Conn, 

The ‘Victor’ is a First-Class Shuttle Machine, 
made in the most thorough and substantial manner, 
combining beauty, simplicity and durability. It has 
a Straight, Self-Setting Needle, Perfect Tension, and | 
Positive Thread Controller. For Stitching, Hem- 
ming, Felling, Tucking, Cording, Braiding, Putting, 
Quilting, Ruffling, etc., it cannot be surpassed. | 

Machines Sold on Monthly Instalments. Machine | 
Needles and Oil furnished. i 


LIBERAL TERMS TO RELIABLE | 
AGENTS. 


April 5. om. 


— FOR — 


HEALTH-PRESERVING 
—AND— 
Labor-Saving. 





By using this treadle, all injurious effects now pro- 
duced by running machines will be entirely avoided. 
With less than one-half the labor, much more work 
can be done with this than with the old Crank Trea- 
die now in use on all machines. For instance, wi h 
one movement of one foot, with this treadle, you can 
make from thirty to one hundred stitches, on an or- 
dinary Family Machine. The machine always starts 
and runs the right way, and can be stopped instantly. 
Can de applied to all machines. Warranted to give 
satisfaction. 

For further particulars send for Descriptive Circu- 


ar. 

This Treadle is approved by the Mass. State Board 
of Health, the Mass. Medical Society, and the Mass. 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association. For sale by deal- 
ers in Sewing Machines generally. Also first-class 
| Sewing Machines of all kinds for sale 
EFRANK TRIPP, 
Manofacturer and Proprietor, Globe Theater Build- 

ing, 368 Washington Street. 

Agents Wanted. 3m Feb 22 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 


tar” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have receutly fitted up some for- 
y rooms in connection with their long established 

ining Saleon on Brattle Street, and will now be 








— to accommodate their customers with clean, 

| wel urnished sleeping apartments, __ Sep. 28. 

1873 BOSTON ALMANAC 1873 
— AND — 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


' Containing all the usual information, such as Events 

| of the year, Calendar and Memoranda pages, Eclipses, 
&c., also National, State, and County Officers, City 
Government, Sessions of Courts, and a full and cor- 
rect 

| BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF THE CITY, 


| 
| &e. Also a MAP OF BOSTON AND VICINITY, 
| and a DIRECTORY OF THE BURNT DISTRICT. 

Price, Cloth, 75 cents; Full Gilt, $1.00. Published 


b 
|” SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
| GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 365 Washington 


Street, and fur sale by Booksellers and Periodical 
dealers generally. 


Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ana 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
Jan. 3 













| 





For both the 


FAMILY | 
and Workshop. 


Agents wanted." 


Address rr 
“DOMESTIC” S.Ni.Co.. New York. 








ALL SEEKING 





Ay EVANS’ 
Yer tising Hand 


| Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
| mediums in the country, with CrrcuLATION RATEs, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
| to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE, Sent, post- 
| free, for 25 cents, in paper, 50centsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 


| Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


Boo 











E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
| The Old Indian Doctor, 
| So much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


| OFFICE, 713 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
| ({@P"Consultation free of charge. Marl 10m 


"BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the Woman’s JouRNAL, visiting New | 
| York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
| or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 37, 39, & 41 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table | 


first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho- 
tels. 

Address, for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller 


41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 
Oct 12 ly 


The Hail Treadle | 
SEWING MACHINES, | 


ee 


FURNITURE, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manufacturers and 
Dealers in fine and medium Parlor Furniture. 


| PARLOR SUITS. 


New and elegant designs in every variety and style of 
| tinish. 





Lounges, Sofas 
EASY 
PARLOR 
AND 
ROCKING 
CHAIRS, 
INVALID 
and 
Patent Reclining 


CHAIRS, 


The Best Chair yet Invented, 
Importers of Samuel Laycock & Sons’ 
English Hair Seating 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CoO., 
WAREROOMS, 

27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 


STRF TS, Boston. 
Factory East Can ridge. 
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Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 


Oven Tarrty Years aco Lyon’s KaTHarRow FoR 
THE Hare was first placed in the market by Professor 
k, Thomas Lyon, a graduate of Princeton College. 
The name is derived from the Greek, “ Karuro,” sig- 
nifying to cleanse, purity, rejuvenate, or restore. The 
i.vor it has received, and the popularity it has obtained, 
is unprecedented and incredible. t increases the 
(.nowru and Brauty of the Harm. It is a delightful 
dressing. It eradicates Dandruff. It prevents the 
air from turning gray. It keeps the head cool, and 

ves tle haira rich, soft, glossy appearance. It is the 

ME in Quantrry «nd QUALITY as it was over @ QUAR- 
ver of a CENTURY AGo, and issold by all Druggists and 
vuntry Stores atonly Fifty Cents per Botile. 


Wouan’s Glory is Her Hair. 
LYON’S 


ATHAIRON 


Buy the Best. 


If you want the LATEST IMPRCG 
LoTuks WRINGERS, buy the Improve’: 


NIVERSAL, 














It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs, 
P New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every 
urve. 


A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the elothep 
- falling back iy +4 the =. 7 
og eels that do not throw out of gear im pase 
ing large articles. 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Publios 
The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as sup@ 
rior to all others by the Amerian Agriculturist, W 
man and Reflector, Congre: ationalist and the 
and agricultural papers all over the country. 
“The UNIVERSAL is warrantedthe beste 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 


ce” Wriagers of all kinds repaired. 
Oct 19 ly 





Something New at the,South End. 
MRS. GRAHAM has opened NEW PATTERN 


ROOMS, at No. 502 Shawmut Avenue, in connection 
with her 


| DRESS-MAKING BUSINESS, 


Having secured the agency of TAY LOR’S IMPORT. 
ED PATTERNS (the only perfect ones in the world 
from which to cut every variety of Ladies’ Garments), 
Mrs. Graham promises Latest Styles and an Ezact 
Fil. 

Patterns cut to measure, and satisfaction warranted 
or no pay will be required. 

A reduction to Dressmakers, who will find all desir- 
able patterns here, without going to New York. 

TAYLOR’S SYSTEM TAUGHT. The only per- 





| French Patterns complete. 


| 
| 
| 





fect one in the world for cutting Ladies’ Garments. 
French Fashion Journals 
for sale. 


MRS. GRAHAM, 


502 SHAWMUT AVE. 


Jan. 4 6m 


Thornton & Johnston, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND 
For the sale of 


The Farrand Patent Self-folding 


TUCKER & HEMMER. 


562 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTO 


SOLON THORNTOM 


Dee 21, 6m JOHN JOHNSTOM, 
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SKETCHES OF AUSTRALIA. 
BY HARRIET CLISBY. 


It seems difficult to realize, in a country so re. 
mote as Australia, and so far removed from Eu- 
ropean civilization, that there can be the 
amount of wealth and power that there exists, 
making it second but to few nations in the 
world. Where, scarcely a century since, the eye 
might wander over trackless wastes, with miles 
upon miles of primitive forests, pathless save 

o untamed animals, and blacks, we have the 
tspectacle of populous cities, glorious in their 
strength, of wide plains covered with count- 
less herds, and of metallic treasures untold in 
value, unearthed from the deep-delved caverns 
of this empire of the Southern cross. 

The expanse of continent covers an area of 
8,000 miles from east to west, or, of about 3,- 
000,000 square miles. Of this immense extent 
of country only asmall portion has been fully 
explored. 

As far back as the year 1609 Australia was 
discovered by a Spaniard, Don Pedro Fernando 
de Quiros, who named his discovery, Austra 
lia del Espiritu Santo (of the Holy Spirit.) 
But it was not until 1770 that Australia was 
really taken possession of, that part of it call- 
ed Sydney, by Captain Cook. Yet, though 
it is little more than a century since this cele. 
brated English navigator was there, the actual 
settlement of the country is an event of yes- 
terday, as it were; the portion of which I am 
chiefly to speak, Victoria, having been uatrod- 
den by the foot of a white man, forty years ago. 

In 1837, some capitalists, with the sanction 
and aid of the English government, established 
the colony of South Australia. These con- 
sisted of about one hundred families, one of 
which was my own. Well do I remember 
when, as achild I made my first voyage in the 
good ship “Rajistan,” that long passage of 
five months, the apparent eternity of those 
ever shifting waters, when would they ever 
cease? Would land never come? 

“I was told we were going to the “anti- 
podes,”’ to the opposite side of the world, to a 
spot the very opposite to England, right be- 
neath the great British Observatory at Green- 
wich, near London. My greatest difficulty 
was in trying to comprehend how the people 
on that particular spot could live. I had 
learned the earth was round or orange-shaped, 
and I thought how lucky we of the northern 
hemisphere were, in being on the upper side, 
which made it all right with us. But I could 
not see how the people south of the equator 
could manage to get along at all comfortably 
on their side of the world, or avoid falling off, 
unless they walked on their heads, or perform- 
ed some other inexplicable feat to enable them 
to hold on. For I had not yet acquired a 
knowledge of the law of gravitation ; like many 
another wandering immigrant who puzzles 
his brain with this recondite problem, while 
ploughing his way o’er the wide waste of waters 
to the land of the south. 

At length our voyage was ended, and I for- 
gotall about my problems as tent after tent 
was pitched and taken possession of, the day 
after our landingat Holdfast Bay. From here 
I date my experience, an experience extend- 
ing over a period of twenty years in different 
parts of this wonderful country of whose 
strange and mysterious character words can 
convey but the remotest idea. The wild beauty 
of the interior wildernesses, the contradictions 
of time and season, the mysterious origin of 
the native races, all combine to render this 
country a field for the most ample and inter- 
esting investigation. 

In placing these sketches before an Ameri- 
can public, my plan is to present an idea of 
what the country and its native inhabitants 
intrinsically are, previous to drawing an vut- 
line of that splendid race of prosperity which 
the Australian colonies have run; arace never 
exceeded, I believe, in the annals of any other 
nation. With this object in view I shall claim 
my reader’s indulgence both as to the matter 
which may appear strange and uncanny, 
and as to the style in which these forms may 
be clothed. Every subject will bring its own 
expression, and I trust with that graphic pic- 
turesqueness and fidelity which should belong 
to one who attempts a protraiture of sucha 
country. 

Being in a latitude similar to that of Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas or Florida, Australia has 
a most healthful climate much resembling that 
of Italy. This imparts an unusual sense of 
elasticity and youth to the human frame, and, 
although the term of life is not more prolong- 
ed than elsewhere, it seems greater from the 
acute sense of enjoyment here felt. In acoun- 


try whose extent nearly equals that of Europe, | 


there is necessarily a varied climate. 
In Australia we find our true antipodes; 
there the north wind is hot, and the south 


wind cold; the westerly unhealthy, and the | 


easterly salubrious; their Summer is our Win- 
ter, and their midnight our noonday. Near the 
coast the breezes are very refreshing, while in 
the interior the hot winds blowing from sandy 
deserts are almost unendurable. 

During the Winter the days are like those 


of our clear November, cold, with a bracing 


but not chilly atmosphere in which bloom 
flowers like our violet and snowdrop. 

At nigh the stars shine with a white frosty 
radiance 


Southern cross. In fact there is no Winter 
as we here understand Winter—just a little 


milder putting on of aless ardent covering. 
In the days that follow these Spring days to 
the Summer, the animals lose their coats, and 
the most beautiful flowers abound; flowers 
that we have no conception of here—delicate, 
graceful, lovely things, that live out their lives 
in a perpetual Spring of evergreen foliage. 
The flowers and the trees are not to be sur- 
passed. The trees are of a gigantic growth, 
clothed not onty with their own undying foli- 
age, but, draped and festooned with innumera- 
ble parti-colored parasitical plants, mosses, 
orchides that climb to their very summits, 
hundreds of feet high, presenting a scene of 
such luxuriant beauty that once beheld can 
never be forgotten. 


of smaller stature, and of different orders. 
The graceful tree-fern, the glory of Australia’s 
forests—so beautiful is this queen of the 
whole,—here flourishes. 
ties compose the Australian forest. The coun- 
try contains the extremes of natural beauty 


sliding off of some of the intense heat—and a 


Beneath these giants of the forest grow trees | 


Varieties upon vari- | 


them,—that some of their own chiefs and kins- 
men had, years before, been inveigled and 
murdered in a very similar way, cannot be al- 
lowed to excuse y sy The best interests of 
all, Indians and white settlers alike, demand 
that the murderers shall be punished. 

But what is this which we read in the tele- 
graphic abstract of the recent “ operations” in 
the lava beds? ‘Soon after, troops K and F 
appeared in sight, bearing with them the med- 
icine flag which has waved in front of Captain 
Jack’s stronghold since his entrance into the 
lava bed, and the scalp of Scarfaced Charley, 
who was found wounded in a cave, as was also a 
squaw, who was - gy and turned over to the 
Worn Spring Indians. Our side now has five 
scalps in this fight.” Since when has it been 
a practice with the officers of the United States 
army to sanction the mt gon of wounded men, 
and to turn over captured women to the tender 
mercies of Savages? We all know what In- 
dians are in the habit of doing with their cap- 
tives; they are in the habit of putting them to 
death by torture. 
this instance, the Warm Spring braves, being 
pressed with business, may have expedited mat- 
ters with the tomahawk and scalping knife. 
We have read of this sort of thing in old nar- 
ratives of the French and Indian wars of the 
last century; we had supposed it was rather 
out of date in 1873. 

What is this, too, which we find in’one of Gen. 
Gillem’s dispatches to Gen. Sherman? “I shall 





Let us try to hope that, in | 


and savage wildness of scenery; fertile plains, | close on the Indians, to-morrow, and endeavor 


and barren deserts; marshy fens, world-old | to cut off all ome No re se a spared 
. | to make the punishment of the Indians com- 
forests, green savannahs and sterile flats; | mensurate with their crime. If possible, no 


ruins of hills uptorn by volcanic convulsions— | Indian shall boast that he or his ancestors mur- 
huge blocks of sandstone thrown confusedly dered Gen. Canby.” The Oregon papers assert 
together as if in the conflicts of giants ;—great | that there are a number of Modoc squaws and 


pillars of basaltic rock grouped in massive ca- 
thedral looking aisles, half-shapeless masses 
like the ruins of shattered statues upon bro- 
ken pedestals. And yet, on the other hand, it is 
so full of a delicate beauty that on gazing upon 
it one almost feels that nature had sunk into 
sleep wearied out by the beauty of her own 
mystical work—not a jut, not a harshness, 
not an angle or a rock, to break or mar the 
effect of the Circean dream. 

Long valleys extending for leagues through 
ranges of the most romantic hills which rise 
from extensive plains with such a gradual as- 
cent as to be scarcely perceptible. Over these 
valleys and hills trail the most luxuriant wild- 
flowers—the whole scene is one long vista of 
beauty. We could travel on and on unwea- 
riedly through it. 

All through this country it is thus. Ex- 
tremes touch us on every side—beauty and de- 
formity finding their home in Australia. 


—_—-——- ~~ 


MARRIAGE VERSUS FREE LOVE. 
A lively intelligent little paper called the 


mouth College, in Hanover, N. H. 

On the occasion of Mrs. Livermore’s recent 
lecture there, the Anvil pays the following de- 
served tribute to the lecturer and, in addition, 
gives an admirable synopsis of the discourse 
which we unwillingly omit for want of space: 

The very high estimation in which Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore is deservedly held as a 
public speaker and lecturer, leads us to present 
a very full report of her lecture on “Marriage 
vs. Free Love,” which an audience of eight to 
nine hundred people listened to with rapt-at- 


ning. The life of Mrs. Livermore may be 
briefly told, though it is made up of such no- 


welk form a large volume. 


Hapcock school, then, at 17 years of age, 
at the Charlestown Seminary, where for some 
years after she was a teacher. Rev. D. P. 


hand, and, we are sure, won her heart, and 
after raising a family of children, she was as- 
sociated with her husband in editorial labors 
in Chicago during the years of the war. Her 
vigor of thought, herennobling conception of 
woman’s work, her wonderful energy and firm 


country. In 1862 she was made one of the 
managers of the Northwestern branch of the 
Sanitary Commission, in which position she 
was very efficient in the way of collecting and 
forwarding supplies to the soldiers, planning 
and carrying through the first great Sanitary 
Fair, which gave rise to that series of fairs ex- 


Anvil, is published by the students of Dart- | 


tention, in the town hall, at Lebanon, last eve- | 


ble purposes and philanthropic deeds as might | 
Born in Boston | 
fifty years ago, she graduated first at the | 


Livermore, a Universalist minister, gained her | 


health, rendered her of great service to the | 


| papooses secreted somewhere, perhaps at differ- 
| ent points, in the lava beds. If Gen. Gillem’s 
| language means anything, it means that he is 
| going to make a clean sweep of the babies; the 
| Women, we may assume, will be “turned over” 
| to the general’s dusky allies. 

This is not punishment; it is not even war. 
It is simple butchery. Gen. Sherman has as- 
sured Gen. Gillem, in advance, that “any measure 
of severity will be sustained.” Gen. Sherman, in 
common with too many other army officers, re- 
gards the Indian as a noxious, two-legged brute, 
without either soul or rights. We believe Gen. 
Sherman once hada very similar opinion of the 
negro. Thathehas authority for assuring Gen. 
Gillem of the support and approval of the ad- 
minstration, we do not doubt. But we confess 
to a curiosity that trenches closely on anxiety 
to hear what American people will say to this 
business of woman-scalping and baby-killing. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CALIFORNIA. 


The following is the Annual Report of Mrs. 
Mary F. Snow, Recording Secretary of the 
San Francisco Woman Suffrage Association: 

Mrs. Presipent.—As Secretary of the San 
Francisco County Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, I would beg leave to report that our Socie- 
ty has holden, during the past year, eight meet- 
ings of the Board of Managers, three quarterly 
for the transaction of business, two public meet- 
ings for speeches and resolutions, and that our 

Literary Committee made arrangements for 
| two others, which, for justifiable reasons, failed. 
| Though ourpublic gatherings, have been 
| fewer than in preceding years, they have been 
| fully equal in importance, and our private la- 
bors for the cause have not been insignificant. 
During the first quarter, it was deemed expe- 

dient by the Board to hold meetings in different 
precincts of the City, in order to exert a more ex- 
tensive influence, and increase the signatures 
| upon our triple petition to Congress and the 
State Legislature, then in circulation. Accor- 
dingly, January 24th, a meeting was appointed 
| at Pixley Hall, where an effective speech was 
made by Colonel J. A. Collins, supplemented 
by brief remarks from others, and many names 
were added to our petitions. 

Considering it desirable, also, to enlist the 
colored people in our work, a special Commit- 
| tee was appointed to confer with their leaders, 
| who so far responded as to advertise the meet- 
ing in their paper and open their church for an 
| address, but owing to asevere storm, it was ad- 
| journed. While they have attained, through 
| much tribulation, their own emancipation, they 
are not wholly indifferent to the cause of Wo- 
man’s Enfranchisement, is evinced by the fact» 





| 


tending through all the Northern cities. She | that at their recent anniversary in this city, one 
was at home in the hospitals too, contributing to | of their most eloquent speakers warmly advo- 
the wants of the wounded and dying, and her | cated our claims. 


presence always inspired hope and comfort. It| yp, i. 
was only a few years since that she appeared | Early ™ farch an effort was made ” — 
on the lecture platform, being, as we under- | @ lecture from Prof. Carr of California Univer- 
stand, upwards of 45 years old when she deliy- | sity, who is ever ready to respond to our call, 
ered her first public lecture, and yet to-day al- but, owing to a previous engagement he was 
most no American is more popular or more | : df : : 
cultured than she. | prevented from speaking on that occasion, al- 
| though the Committee then waiting upon him, 
secured his services for the first evening of our 
| State Convention, a few weeks later, where 
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THE WHITE MODOCS. 


The following admirable remarks of the 
Springfield Republican deserve the hearty en- | 





ainst asky of intense purplish blue, 
nnumerable hosts marshaled by the fiery | a lesson the better instructed whites had taught | MAN’S JouRNAL, of Boston. 


: , given before a San Francisco audience. So ab- 

dorsement of every lover of Peace and Justice. | : : : see 
| sorbing was the interest in party politics, dur- 
ing the recent Presidential campaign, that a 
temporary suspension of all public efforts dur- 
ing the summer months, was deemed advisa- 
ble. But at our Board meeting of Septem- 
| ber 27th, where out of fifteen managers twelve 
were found to be decidedly in favor of Grant 
and Wilson, it was voted to hold a demonstra- 


' 
| Especially should every woman who hopes, 
| some day, to help establish a purer and more 
| pacific code of public morals, condemn the bar- 
barous inhumanity of General Sherman’s war- 
| fare against the Indians. It is no wonder that 
such men as Sherman are bitterly opposed to 
| Woman Suffrage. | 
It is time the Christian people of this coun- | 
try, who read the New Testament and go to 
church on Sundays, should wake up to the true 
character of the war now waging in the Or- 
egon lava beds. It is a war between savages ; | 
and the worst savages engaged in it are educa- | : . : 
ted gentlemen wearing the national uniform | €™ @ppropriate resolutions in favor of the 
and theoretically representing a Christian civ- Republican nominees were offered and advo- 
ilization. l'hey are the worst because they | cated in a brief speech by Mrs. Mary F. Snow, 

know better,” and the copper-colored wretch- eloquently seconded by Judge Pal d 
es, who are making a last hopeless stand for | tid scant a oP icoggee: ag dee 
their miserable homes, do not. | dorsed in able remarks from Hon. J. M. Days, 
The treacherous murder of Gen. Canby and | of the California Legislature, and Mrs. Anne 
Denton’ Cridge, of Washington, D.C. Favor- 


Dr. Thomas was a piece of characteristic sav- | 

agery! Theduty of the gov i 

gery y € government to punish | able reports were given by the Alta, Bulletin, 
| Call, and Examiner, and copied into the Wo- 


the auspices of our San Francisco County 
Association. 





those engaged in it, is plain and imperative. 
| The fact that they only repeated in bad faith | 
And, notwith- 


he delivered one of the ablest addresses ever | 


| tion of Kepublican Woman Suffragists under | 


At this meeting, held on the 17th of Octo- | 


standing the recent defeat of our cause in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, whose promise of 
‘respectful consideration” had aroused our en- 
thusiasm, we confidently rest in the hope that 
the labors of women for the interests of the 
dominant party shall not long go unrewarded, 
knowing that “Ever the right comes upper- 
most, and ever is Justice done.” 

I cannot close this report without brief al- 
lusion to our valued co-laborer, Mr. Frank 
Sleeper—the worthy treasurer of our State 
Association, who, since our last gathering here, 
| has passed to the higher home above. Reso- 
lutions of respect to his memory and sympathy 
and condolence for his companion, our sister, 
who, from the first, has wrought so efficiently 
with us, were subsequently passed by our 
Board, and published in the San Francisco and 
Santa Clara papers. Ever at his post when 
| duty called and health permitted, we shall 
| greatly miss his visible presence in our ranks. 
| But though ascended to a higher sphere of 
| life and action, we believe he is not uninteres- 
| ted in our efforts here for the purification of 
political life, and the general uplifting of hu- 
manity ; and trust that all onr deliberations on 
this occasion may be pervaded by his gentle, 
though ever earnest spirit. 

Mary F, Snow, Rec. Sec. 





A DIFFICULTY WITH THE COOK. 


Here is a delicate question presented to our 
reader’s consideration, upon which the best 
minds conscientiously differ. 

Mrs. A., we will call her, has had a little 
difficulty with her cook. Cook leaves on the 
same day. Mrs. A. must have a capable girl 
forthwith. Her large family rely upon her en- 
ergy to meet the emergency promptly. Mr. A. 
advises his spouse to offer any wages to a girl 
who seems likely to suit. No eligible Bridget 
is looking for a place just now. Whatis to be 
done? Ah! Mrs. B. has an excellent woman; 
perhaps she would like to come, on the induce- 
ment of higher wages, less work, and so on? 
There is just one doubt about the plan, ‘‘Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’ How will Mrs. B. 
look at the transaction? How would Mrs, A, 
regard Mrs. B, for acting thus toward her? 

Is Mrs. A. justified in enticing away Mrs, 
B’s. cook, thus leaving Mrs. B.in the same 
lurch that Mrs. A. is seeking to get out of? 

I answer that Mrs. A. is justified in so doin, 
for the following reasons: Mrs. B’s, equity is 
the same as Mrs. A’s.; no more,no less, Mrs, 
B. hired Bridget, under no agreement, either 
express or implied, that she, Bridget, should 
stay longer than she saw fit; the usual week’s 
notice of leaving only being possibly implied 
and that not beingin any way enforceable. 
Mrs. B. hired Bridget originally because she 
was obliged to have some one to do her work. 
There was no favor on either side. 

Mrs. B. may have expended much time, 
trouble and expense in teaching Bridget to be- 
come a more valuable servant. Now she has 
done this from self-interest, or from a desire to 
improve the girl, or she may have been actua- 
ted by both these motives. If she has done it 
from self-interest, Bridget owes her no favor. 
If from a desire to improve the girl, irrespec- 
tive of selfish motive, she will not care to pre- 
vent her going; on the contrary will be pleas- 
ed to see proof of the good effect of her philan. 
thropic endeavors. ’Tis but acontinuation of 
disinterested feeling to give her a hearty rec- 
ommendation and turn her over to Mrs, A- 
If she was actuated partly by selfish and part- 
ly by philanthropic motives Bridget has only 
be*n treated as every faithful servant ought to 
be treated. If she has not been a faithful ser- 
vant, she is not wanted. 

Again, Bridget’s employer is privileged to 
dismiss her at any time. There is no under- 
standing other than that a fair warning, alike 
for leaving and dismissal, is expected, this be- 
ing a well recognized convenience, almost ne- 
cessity, to both parties. Surely now, unless 
Bridget’s employer is bound to keep her, Bridg- 
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Bridget wants a greater equivalent for her 
work in the form of higher wages, so her em- 
ployer, on the other hand, wants likewise q 
greater equivalent for her money. Therefore, 
under the present understanding that Bridget 
and her mistress are in no way bound to re- 
spect each other’s interests in the matters of 
work or hire, each acts independently; is in- 
dependent. 

The original question then, whether an un- 
fair advantage is taken by Mrs. A. in hiring 
Mrs. B’s. cook from Mrs. B’s, kitchen, resolves 
itself into one of mere sentiment or custom. 
It may perhaps be considered unladylike, but 
certainly it is not unjust or unfair. Mrs, A, 
out of courtesy, may decline to benefit herself 
at the expense of Mrs. B., but all talk of self- 
ishness in Mrs. A. must be counterbalanced 
by Mrs. B’s, selfishness which she so obstinate- 
ly insists upon, under the head of courtesy, 
Mrs. A’s. motive must be strictly honorable 
and business like; any malicious action on 
her part being of course altogether wrong and 
indefensible. I say honorable, as the offer 
should be made openly at the front door, not 
at the back; business like, as it is essentially a 
business transaction. 

In conclusion, I would state the case thus. 
Although I might hesitate about filching (as 
some may unthinkingly term it) from another 
a valuable servant, I never should allow my- 
self to feel aggrieved by such action on the 
part of another, in thus seeking to secure a 
valuable servant of mine. J. H. B. 


a - . 


A SPASM OF REVOLT. 


Epitors JouRNAL :—Please allow me space 
to disclaim responsibility, (except so far as it 
may be the result of my chirography), for 
several grammatical errors, and for statements 
which became personal, instead of general, by 
the substitution of “me,” where I wrote “one” in 
“A Spasm of Revolt,” published in your last 


issue. “Neglect,” also turned to “regret,” in 
your type as it often does in life. 
Yours truly, M. FP. E. 


Tewksbury, May 12. 





SLANDER FORBIDDEN. 


Women are in some respects better protect- 
ed in Europe thanhere. Ourown Theological 
professors are sometimes indiscreet in speech 
on temporal matters. Recently Professor Sa- 
batier, having made some aspersions on the 
women of Germany in two lectures at Bisch- 
willer, received orders to leave Elsace within 
forty-eight hours. He left. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


N. E, Woman’s Club. 
Monday, May 19, at 4.30 Pp. M., Prof. Agassiz will 
speak on our Public Schools. Club tea rt 7 Pp. wu. 


To Let. 
A parlor and bed-room to let. 
MAN’S JOURNAL Office, 








Inquire ai Wo- 


Moral Education Association. 

The Moral Educational Association will hold a 
meeting in the parlors of the N. E. Woman's Club 
Building, on Saturday, May 17, at3Pr.m. Mr. Fred- 
erick A. Hinckley will read a paper on “Woman: Her 
Rights and Duties.”’ All interested invited to attend, 


Wanted—Good American Help, 

An efficient, self-respecting American woman, who 
can cook and iron well, and is able to do the general 
housework for a family of five persons, can hear of a 
good situation by applying at the office of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Tremont Place. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFOR 
from 11 A. M. to2P. M. > Cine Bem 
DR. ADDIE WILIAM,, Office Hours from 
9to ll A. M 


O. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 
Dec. 14, ly 


TSH Ges § 


The most Popular Medicine Extant ! 








1840. OVER THIRTY YEARS. 1873. 


Since the introduction ot 





et cannot, in justice, be asked to keep her em- 
ployer if, (as it seems to be) it is a contract | 
determinable at the will of either party. | 
If it be said that Bridget’s employer rarely | 
dismisses her except for some fault, while | 
Bridget leaves simply because she is offered | 
higher wages or less work elsewhere. I answer 
| that itis usually a fault or dissatisfaction in 
| both cases. 
I would ask what lady housekeeper is phil- 
anthropic enough to resist the opportunity of 
| exchanging a poor servant fora good one? 
Suppose Mrs. B. has been endeavoring for the | 
| past six months to teach a clumsy yet willing 
Bridget. It is hard, up-hill work, and not 
altogether satisfactory inresult. Suppose also 
| that her friend Mrs. C., who is just going to 
Europe with her entire family, ia leaving be- | 
hind a first rate woman who is anxious to se- 
cure a place. Mrs. C. heartily recommends 
her to her friend Mrs. B.; the woman wants | 
| to come, and Mrs B. wants to have her. 
But stop; consider a moment; has Mrs. B. 
any right to discharge her present girl, who 
has been, all along, striving to do her best? 
| She does not want to be turned off; she is 
| satisfied where she is. Heremployer, Mrs. B., 








| desires to get rid of her because she can get a | 


| larger equivalent in good work out of Mrs, C’s. 
experienced woman, 

| The question is now fairly put for both sides, 
| and it seems to me impossible to escape the 
‘conclusion that whereas, in the one case, 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN-KILLER. 


JHE PAIN-KILLER 
sseqaalty applicable and efficacious to young or 
old. 





HE PAIN-KILLER 
Is both an Internal and External remedy. 
HE PAIN-KILLER 
Will cure Fever and Ague when other remedies 
have failed, 
JHE PAIN-KILLER 
Should be used at the first manifestations of 
Cold or Cough. 
JHE PAIN-KILLER 
Is the Great Family Medicine of the Age. 
MYHE PAIN-KILLER 
Will cure Painter's Colic. 
MHE PAIN-KILLER 
Is good for Sealds and Burns, 
THE PAIN-KILLER 
Has the Verdict of the People in its favor. 
MNVHE PAIN-KILLER 
Gives Universal Satisfaction. 
MVuHE PAIN-KILLER 
Beware of /mitations and Counterfeits. 
TNMHE PAIN-KILLER 
Is almost a certain cure for CHOLERA, and has, 


without doubt, been more successful in curing this 
terrible divease than any other known remedy, oF 
even the most eminent and skillful Physicians. In 


India, Africa and China, where this dreadful disease 
| is ever more or less prevalent, the PALN-KILLER is 
| considered by the natives, as well as European resi- 
dents in those climates, a Sure REMEDY. 
| (IMHE PAIN-KILLER . . 

Each botile is wrapped with full directions for 

use. 

INHE PAIN-KILLER , 

Is sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Family 
Medicines. 

| April 26 
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